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CHAPTER I. 
BENEATH THE CASTLE WALLS, 
| ETWEEN the river Trenna and the sea lies 


J (not stands) Trenarvon Castle, built by the 
Cornish Constantine (as the last King of Britain 


of that line was called) more than fifteen hundred’ 


years ago, 
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“The three young men, reclining on the castle slopes, converse only in hushed tones and at intervals.” 


A MEMORY. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


« 
AUTHOR OF “FROM EXILE,” “UNDER ONE ROOF,” “WALTER’S WORD,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “WHAT HE COST HER,” ETC. 





“Man§ a vanished year and ave, 

And Tempest’s breath and battle’s rage,” 
tried its strengthgin vain ; and though compelle 
to yield, in that tnequal combat in which fr 
walls no less than man must at last succumb, it 
stil in # manner keeps the field. The ancient 
keep is but “a heap of fragments of an earlier 
world”; the later draw-bridge has disappeared ; 


| 


the very fosse has lost its depth and shape, and 
become a wilderness of wood and wild flower ; 
but the stubborn pile possesses still some of its 
ancient features, yhich to the antiquarian eye at 
least are recognizable. It was a fortress yet, and, 
garrisoned by an undisciplined but loyal band, 
held Git with pike and culverin for the King in 
the’Crvil War, wherein it lost all but honor, It 


im 
Wt 
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was levelled (with much more) by the Puritans, 
since which no banner has waved from its rocky 
steep, no watch-word echoed from its ruined walls. 

But though its greatness has departed, its 
beauty remains. Unlike its once proud masters, 
Decay, though it has destroyed, has not corrupted 
it; nay, has enhanced its majesty, if not its beauty. 

[Continued on page 454.) 
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This issue of YOUNG PEOPLE is worthy of 
“ the day we celebrate.” 

There is a charming wood-cut on the first page, 
entitled “ Order Arms,” by H. P. Wotcorr; a 
stirring poem, instinct with Juvenile patriotism, 
on “ Independence-Day” ; there is an article on 
“ Burning the ‘ Tore,” by Mrs. HELEN S. Co- 
NANT, felling the history of independence in the 
republic of Mexico; “ A Fourth-of-Fuly Warn- 
ing” ts offered by “ An Old Boy” ; MX, PALMER 
Cox gives us a party of bears waving the Star- 
spangled Banner enthusiastically ; and the Post- 
office Box is full of matter pertaining to the Glo- 
rious Fourth. 

“ Through the Tunnel” is a thrilling story by 
Epwakp I. Stevenson ; the story of “ Wager 
Island,” by Mr. JAMES PAyN, 4s concluded ; 
“ Mr. Stubbs's Brother” grows more mischievous 
and interesting ; Mus. W. J. Hays tells a charm- 
ing story, entitled “One Night”; and Fimmy 
Brown relates another most amusing adventure, 
in which the long-suffering Mr. Martin is again 
the victim, 








Our next Number will contain a strik- 
fing CARTOON éy THOMAS NAst on a subject 
particularly interesting to ladies ; a tasteful CON- 
VENTIONAL CLEMATIS DEstGn for Bureau and 
Buffet Covers, etc., from the NvwW York DeEco- 
RATIVE ArT SOCIETY ; new and elegant styles of 
Lapties’ SUMMER Dresses; a number of fine 
art pictures and amusing humorous illustrations ; 
the continuation of JAM¥S PAYN’S interesting il- 
lustrated serial story ; a charming WASHINGTON 
SuMMER Svory; a timely article on GAKDEN 
PARTIiEs ; and a rich variety of other useful and 
entertaining reading. 





HIS SISTERS, HIS COUSINS, 
AND HIS AUNTS. 


» ew cage in the menagerie which con- 
tains “The Happy Family” is usually 
surrounded by the largest crowd. The won- 
der of seeing natural enemies maintain an 
unbroken treaty of peace, of beholding the 
ravager subduing his fierceness, and the 
coward outliving his timidity, never palls. 
But, after all, it is not a more extraordinary 
sight, nor does it involve a more extraordi- 
nary skill in training, than the spectacle of 
a happy family among human animals. 

Kinship seems so entirely a matter of ac- 
cident, the members of one household are 
so frequently aliens and strangers, it so oft- 
en happens that one’s nearest relatives are 
persons whose acquaintance one would nev- 
er have sought had they come of another 
race, the instinct to prey upon the rights 
of the weaker is so powerful in strong na- 
tures, that constant good behavior and re- 
spect for feeble folk are amazing. 

In too many households the only notion 
of peace which children inherit from their 
elders is an armed neutrality. As they 
grow up, open quarrels may give place to 
suppressed though visible disapproval of 
one another. But if some cynical Asmode- 
us should invite us to an airy expedition 
one of these sparkling nights, and whisk 
off the roofs of our acquaintances as we 
floated over them, we should doubtless be 
astonished at the number of family lions 
who refuse to keep on civil terms with the 
family lambs, and the host of domestic cats 
forever unsheathing their claws to the trem- 
bling dismay of the domestic sparrows. 

And if it is not easy to be always suave 
and kindly to our own kin, who have eaten 
salt with us all our days, how should it be 
with those new relatives who by marriage 
are let loose upon us ready-made and not 
easily alterable? The old jokes about mo- 
thers-in-law are stale and coarse enough. 
But whole races would not have laughed at 
them, from the early Greeks forward (and 
no doubt backward as well), had there not 
been a touch of truth in the satire. 

Mothers-in-law do not easily adjust them- 
selves to the changed order of things. Ev- 
erywhere the old Nokomises say to their 
Bons: 

“Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger whom we know not.” 





Or they echo the sad strain of the ancient 
arrow-maker: 
* Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love and those who love us: 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old and lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers ; 
With his flute of reeds a stranger 
Wanders, piping, through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And ehe follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger.” 


And when the Hiawathas, bringing home 
their Minnehahas from whatever objection- 
able tribes they choose to search, place the 
new mistress above the old in the narrow 
lodge, it is not unnatural that the motherly 
hearts should be wrung with a pain that 
finds expression in unamiable words and 





harsh judgments. Nor when the young 
hunter remains in the wigwam of Laughing 
Water, aud makes her family his, onght he 
to wonder if the love which has poured it- 
self out on her from babyhood, and which 
sees itself counted as less than his new pas- 
sion of a day, can vot in a month or a year 
adopt him with fervor. 

When there are older brothers and sisters 
in the family which the bride enters, it is 
their too frequent custom to condescend 
more or less openly to the new member, ar- 
range her daily walk and conversation, and 
generally patronize Mrs. John. Should that 
lady resent patronage, ber temper is pro- 
nounced most unfortunate for the gentle- 
man henceforth known as “poor John.” 
And if the bride finds herself at odds with 
her husband’s kin, the bridegroom, on the 
other hand, is apt to be completely effaced 
among his wife’s people. The family life 
is expected to go on much as it did before 
he, the interloper, appeared. Mother and 
sisters make engagements for the married 
daughter, and take his acquiescence for 
granted, or do not seem to consider it ne- 
cessary. And though bis father-in-law may 
stand by him in a weak way, it profits him 
nothing, and even justifies the oppression 
of the feminine faction by conveying a de- 
lusive sense ef an equal struggle. 

Taken “by and large,” as the pithy Yan- 
kee phrase is, the old proverb that no house 
is large enough for two families is true, and 
the few shining exceptions which we may 
all recall only emphasize its wisdom. It is 
simply impossible for people to feel family 
affection to order, and family affection is 
the only condition which makes family pro- 
pinquity endurable. 

Nor ought either husband or wife to ex- 
pect that former intimate friends of the one 
should be necessarily welcome and cherish- 
ed by the other, or made a familiar comer 
to the new hearth. The wife may have 
sound reasons for discouraging the intima- 
ey of her husband’s alter ego. His best judg- 
ment may warn the husband that his wife’s 
favorite is a most objectionable person. 
Courtesy is of course obligatory in both 
cases. But liking will not respond to com- 
mand, and they are wise who do not try to 
force it. 

Of all prescribed associates, however, the 
most hazardous to domestic peace is the 
friend who knows you so well that he slips 
in with a latch-key, or who drops down on 
you without warning for an unceremonious 
visit of elastic duration. When thesé vis- 
itors come in at the door, love flies ont at 
the window. The strain laid upon patience 
is too great, and if host and hostess do not 
fail in politeness toward the inconvenient 
guest, they are quite certain to make each 
other the vicarious sufferer. 

A great wit wisely said that he would 
trust his latch-key only to one man, and he, 
ZIMMERMANN! Family happiness must be 
subjected to no avoidable shock. And it is 
certain that the marital and domestic Sir 
Joseph Porters will sail their unfamiliar 
craft the more steadily the fewer of the 
sisters, the cousins, and the aunts they take 
on board for counsel and interference. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXIV. 


Ir has been said of women that their social in- 
stincts, when kept within due bounds, constitute 
them “the sunshine of life,” but when allowed 
to run riot amid all the possibilities of society, 
will transform them into “a raging fire.” It is 
the truth that the fashionable women who in 
these days exercise the greatest influence in ar- 
ranging life, and compelling society to be what 
it is, do hunger perpetually for excitement and a 
round of gayety. Their physique is not quite 
equal to this strain; hence they grow ill-natured, 
and after the “ flagging of the flesh” comes the 
unquietness of the spirit. If a man can not keep 
up to all this, a heartless woman of the world 
taunts him with the fact that he is allowing his 
youth to depart, that he is growing old. She 
stimulates his amour propre, calls him rusty, says 
he needs shaking up. Hence society gets to the 
point where the excessive influence of gay mar- 
ried women and of younger men, where aggra- 
vated ostentation and rivalry, are constantly felt 
and deplored by the more quiet, sensible, and 
elderly men. No one can say that these leaders 
of the gayest set cherish very lofty ideals of life. 
They prefer the looks of things to the thing it- 
self; they prefer a flirtation to a love affair ; 
above all things, they love éclat, They are quite 
inconsequent. Hence come the great surprise 
and the very severe shock with which such a wo- 
man as Mrs. Morella hears that a Mrs. Philippeau 
has done so foolish a thing as to run away with 
a Jack Townley. 

To Mrs. Morella “appeatances” had been in- 
culcated as a virtue from her earliest childhood, 
no matter what she did, so that “ les convenances” 
were observed. To poor, low-born Marie Philip- 
peau, “appearances” were things of which she 
had heard little. ' 

“Society puts the premium on the lie” —so says 
a modern cynic. None of these women wished 
to hear the truth. They did not wish fr dis- 
grace or the legitimate consequence of their Own 





acts. To do them justice, there was never very 
much heart in their love affairs; they were all 
done to be seen of—other women. 

With poor Marie Philippeau, perhaps, the crime, 
analyzed in the crucible, was not so great as a 
course of prudent deception would have been. 
She threw away a world of which she knew lit- 
tle for a feeling which for the moment was sin- 
cere. But her conduct was a greater injury to 
society than that of many a more wicked wo- 
man. It cuts with a two-edged sword either 
way into the safety of society when a woman 
breaks her marriage vow. And no people were 
more severe than those who should have pitied 
the weak and foolish victim of a weak and fool- 
ish ambition—their own victim, in fact. No one 
particularly blamed the man whose selfish vanity 
had wrought this woe. The utmost that could 
be said was that Jack Townley had been a fool, 
and that he had forgotten his social position ; for 
how could he fight so low a man as Jean Pierre 
Philippeau ? 

And for him, this honest, sincere, and humble 
soul, there was no voice of pity but the one which 
spoke in the heart of Rose. She felt as she did 
in the first hour of her suffering over her muti- 
lated limb—sick, faint, and overwhelmed. Had 
that unlucky accident of bers led to all this? 
She remembered now how her girlish fancy had 
found Jack Townley all that was delightful and 
fascinating ; how she had suffered over his ear- 
ly snobbery and his inconstancy. She well re- 
membered how he could look in a woman’s eyes 
and charm her heart away, and how she had 
thought him the soul of honor—he who could 
enter that house to so fatally dishonor it. And 
she pictured poor Jean Pierre and little Pierre 
weeping together over “little maman.” Ah! that 
was the cross on the dome of Marie’s disgrace. 

Rose was now the successful, courted woman 
of fortune, the idol of the hour; that brilliant 
vision of a world at her feet had come to pass. 
And yet what a murky reality it all was! The 
bitterness of Marie’s disgrace poisoned every 
draught: that household whose every act she 
had known so well; that foolish, kindly, vain lit- 
tle Marie, who in her way was lovable, and who 
was Pierre’s mother. It would haunt her, do 
what she would. Then hope would come, and 
build air castles; they went up mountains high, 
these castles, all based on one letter which did 
not come. 

Arthur Amberley had gone to England, and his 
fine tonic was missing. Mrs. Mortimer said at 
Mrs. Freely’s ball that Rose Chadwick looked very 
well in half-mourning. “ But,” said she, “she can 
not disguise her regrets that, after all, she has 
not caught Arthur Amberley.” 

So much does the world know of our real life. 
Rose was a person who kept her troubles, what- 
ever they were, locked in her own bosom, and no 
one knew why she wore so sad and so troubled a 
face. She drew her woes closer around her than 
a mantle, and if she was sorrowing over poor Ma- 
rie’s disgrace, or over the silence of Sir Lytton, 
no one knew it, not even Mrs. Carver. She had 
a great talent for silence where her feelings were 
concerned. But the world crowns him or her who 
conquers it, and Rose had conquered the world— 
conquered it by not caring for it longer—and so 
it came and laid itself at her feet. Every ring at 
her door brought a friend or a begging letter, an 
invitation or a congratulatory address, or thanks 
for some splendid benefaction to a hospital or a 
church. For the young heiress was religious and 
good, and she enjoyed the power of giving. That 
at least could never be taken away. 

And she enjoyed her horseback rides, and as 
she rambled in the Park she would recall all the 
delicious days of the past, go and admire the 
swans sailing on the water, remember what Sir 
Lytton had said as he looked over the blue of the 
distant prospect, and how he had pointed out the 
shadows on the lake. Fountain had a successor 
now, but never a rival. Sbe rioted always in a 
taste of nature, but somehow the landscape seem- 
ed to need primroses and hawthorn. She wished 
that an English pheasant would troop through 
the grass. Do not think Rose was unpatriotic. 
No; a woman’s country is the country where her 
lover lives. 

Rose tried the blandishments of the Dorcas So- 
ciety, and studied up the question of High and 
Low Church. She knew all the details of the tur- 
moil and trouble between High and Low and 
Broad. She read the History of the Popes. Mr. 
Christmas, the rector of St. Sebastian’s, thought 
she was going over to Rome, so devout did she 
become, so fond of the holy seasons and the hours 
of prayer. The sublime, the mysterious, the un- 
known, the Consoler of woes, the long-sought, 
the much-needed Father! To Him comes every 
waiting and sorrowing woman soul, nor care they 
much at what altar they kneel. But to Rose the 
air seemed filled with lifeless emanations. The 
breath of the spirit had not yet come. 

And then she tried literature. She had thought 
once or twice of putting her thoughts on paper, 
and she sat down and wrote a little story. It 
was a great pleasure while it lasted, and she put 
into it some of her secret, sacred, best thoughts. 
It was a record of a part of her heart history, 
delightful and pathetic to herself: as she read 
it over, it seemed good—better than the gener- 
ality of short stories which she read. She sign- 
ed it with a nom de plume, sent it to a famous 
magazine, and in a few weeks waited for it at 
Station G with almost a guilty sense of pleasure. 
It came, and the legend within was, “ Returned, 
with thanks.” She did not know that she could 
be so miserably disappointed ; that she had built 
so much on this frail bridge which shahad thrown 
from her own heart out to that dear, invisible, 

nd beloved public of readers who are to the au- 
thor such friends—friends whose hands he will 
never take, eyes into which he will never look, 
hearts which he will never clasp to his’ own, yet 
held by such close filaments, dearer and closer 
than manya brother! Who does not (who writes) 





love these impersonal friends, and long to reach 
them ? 5 

The joys of authorship were denied to Rose. 
She had to learn that there is an apprenticeship 
to this trade as to all others, and that even to the 
rich the gates of the publisher open‘as hardly as 
those of the city that could not let the camel in. 

Had she been starving and in a garret, she 
might, too, have failed. An anxious eye and a 
seedy garb do not always open the door, but the 
pressure of necessity does sharpen the wits and 
nib the pen; there is no doubt of that. We are 
not always responsible for our failures or our 
successes, but the trade of the writer is one which, 
stimulated by necessity, does grow large and real 
to the worker. There would be no victory were 
there no obstacles to overcome. 

Meantime a great excitement was coming to 
her in the return of Eastman Jones, who wrote 
her the following letter : 


“My prar Miss Caapwicx,—Behold me fresh 
and flushed with victory. You know that there 
was a link in the chain wanting to perfect our 
case against Hathorne Mack. I have secured it. 

“ After going off on several vain quests, I final- 
ly found the man Herzog, who put me on the 
track of certain Spanish miners, who were said to 
have boasted of having buried a man whose pock- 
ets were full of gold. It is not an easy thing to 
track a Spanish miner; but fortune did for me 
what my own acumen could not do. 

“T had gone up to the silver mine, and was 
looking about me, when one dull evening I sat 
out on a felled tree, looking at the sunset. Sud- 
denly I heard a man chanting in Spanish what 
sounded like a hymn to the Virgin. It is not a 
common sort of music in this wild place, and it 
attracted me. I walked toward the sound, and 
found a miner on his knees. I waited for him 
to rise and to stop singing, then advanced. 

“*Ts your name José Sanchez?’ I asked, for 
José Sanchez was the man I wanted. 

“*No, master; my name is Pedro; but my 
chief’s name is José Sanchez.’ 

“*Could I speak with him? I have a large 
sum of money for him,’ said I. 

“*Ah, yes! who has money for José has speech 
with him. Does the signor play at cards ?” 

“*Yes,’ said I—‘a quiet game sometimes.’ 

“*Caramba!’ said. Pedro. ‘No quiet games 
for José.’ 

“*Well, said I, ‘where does José play to- 
night ” 

“*T will show the signor,’ said Pedro. 

““When we reached the cabin of the great José, 
I saw a picture worthy of Velasquez or Murillo. 
Imagine a swarthy group of Spanish miners 
around a long low table, on which stood silver 
and pewter mugs, bottles, jugs, and brass pots, 
while over their heads swung a lamp which might 
have been stolen from some church. The man 
José had a red handkerchief tied around his head, 
a very handsome pair of black eyes looked out 
from under this picturesque head-gear, and his 
belt was stuck full of pistols, knives, ete. As I 
entered, he looked up for a moment, then went on 
with his game. He was losing, and in a bad tem- 
per. I paused and watched the game. He staked 
his last dollar, and then pulled out from his pocket 
a handful of small articles of gold and silver, and 
from his breast a gold miniature case, which, as 
he threw it on the table, sprang open, and I saw— 
your picture! Yes, you, Miss Rose, your very 
self. His antagonist grumbled, and called for 
higher stakes. This was my opportunity. I 
begged of Captain José five minutes’ conversa- 
tion, and promised him a hundred dollars a min- 
ute if he would comply with my requests. He 
needed the money sadly at that crisis, as a fellow 
named Miguel had cleaned him out completely. 
The end of all this was that I became possessor 
of the miniature, and of the papers, which are of 
the greatest importance, and which include a let- 
ter from Hathorne Mack. They were taken, dear 
Miss Chadwick, from your father’s dead body, 
which I afterward identified by two buttons which 
Pedro had kept, and which he cut from the coat.” 

{To BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


HEVIOTS of mixed colors, shepherd’s check- 

ed wool, and cloth-finished flannels of a dark 
sombre shade are the fabrics most in favor for 
travelling dresses for long journeys. These must 
be of pure wool, and should be well sponged be- 
fore they are cut out, to prevent them from shrink- 
ing and being cockled by dampness. The simple 
shapes introduced by English tailors, with a round 
or habit basque, draped over-skirt, and pleated 
lower skirt, with stitching and an edging of braid, 
are preferred by most ladies for these suits. The 
frogs and wide worsted braids have become so 
common that many ladies object to them. The 
trefoil pattern of braiding is now abandoned in 
favor of large circles made by row. after row of 
braid, and these circles surround the basque and 
foot of the skirt. The newest fancy for these 
wool costumes, and one greatly in favor with 
stout ladies, is that of a long redingote over a 
skirt that has merely a ruche for trimming. This 
redingote is single-breasted, and is buttoned only 
from the throat to the waist, while the skirt fronts 
fall open below the waist. The back and sides 
have no fullness except a few deeply folded pleats 
that are made to meet each other in the middle 
seam of the back. A pinked or notched ruche 
of the cloth trims the dress around the neck, the 
wrists, and the entire skirt, extending up to the 
waist in front. With this is worn a small dark 
straw bonnet, or else a large round straw hat 
with the brim shelving down on the forehead. 
This redingote design is also used as a model 
for an Ulster or travelling wrap that may be 
worn with any dress skirt, and it is also pre- 
dicted that these straight over- dresses will be 
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as popular next season as the bouffant panier 
dresses now are. Young ladies who follow the 
most extreme English fashions have redingotes 
made without any fullness in the back in the 
way of pleatings, the middle, back, and side form 
being widened below the waist, and gradually en- 
larged enough to cover the dress skirts, over which 
they are buttoned closely down the front. A sin- 
gle garment of this shape may be made of India 
pongee, to be worn over any dress skirt, and there 
are also plain tucked pongee skirts designed es- 
pecially for completing the suit. Thin wool 
Cheviots and dark gray linen Ulsters are similarly 
shaped. Seal brown, dust-colors, very dark terra- 
cotta shades, and cadet blue are most used for 
travelling dresses, The small rough-and-ready 
straw bonnets of white with colored velvet trim- 
ming, or the dark satin straws to match the dress, 
are worn. The small gauze veil in mask shape 
is preferred to the long scarf veil that is passed 
around the neck. The gloves are of the neutral 
wood or tan shades, and may be either of chamois- 
skin, the heavier kid, or the light undressed kid. 
Very small linen collars, with or without cuffs, 
and a simple brooch, or merely a collar-button, 
complete the costume. . 


FICELLE LACE MANTLES AND DRESSES, 


The newest mantles for summer are of ficelle 
lace over Canton crape or thin silk of the same 
shade. This ficelle or flax-gray lace is made of 
twine in Honiton and Medicis-guipure designs, and 
is woven in wide breadths, so that it can be fash- 
ioned into scarf-like mantles without being cut. 
Very full frills of the lace with nearly straight 
edges, instead of with deep scallops, form the 
trimmings. These mantles are most effective 
with black dresses and with dark colors, but the 
Parisian caprice combines ivory white with the 
delicate flaxen shade of ficelle. Entire dresses 
of ficelle lace were imported in the spring with 
dark-colored satins for the foundation, while the 
lace served for drapery, flounces, and as trim- 
mings for the corsage, which they nearly covered. 
The mantles, however, are best with self-colored 
lining, as they may then be worn with dresses of 
any color. Here this new lace has been confined 
to the exclusive modistes, and can scarcely be 
found in the large shops, but in Paris it is so 
popular that the color most in favor this season 
is called ficelle, after this lace. A capote bon- 
net’ with a rose wreath edging the brim, and the 
entire crown and part of the front covered with 
ficelle lace, is worn with ficelle mantles. A but- 
terfly of shaded green beads rests on the top in 
front of the crown, and the narrow strings are 
rose-color and green. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT MILLINERY,. 


An attractive novelty in millinery is a small 
capote bonnet made entirely of the interlaced 
stems of flowers. Those of rose stalks are es- 
pecially pretty with the imbrowned and redden- 
ed parts that are on the natural green stems. 
These are arranged irregularly to leave many in- 
terstices in the crown, through which handsome 
hair is well displayed. The trimming is a double 
wreath of green rose leaves across the brim, and a 
puffed binding of leaf green velvet on the edge of 
the brim. There are two pairs of strings of very 
narrow faille ribbon of the two darkest shades of 
red seen in damask roses. The fancy for Eng- 
lish crape bonnets continues. These are made 
of thin crinkled crape precisely like that used for 
mourning, but in all the new shades of mordoré, 
strawberry red, chaudron, shrimp, ivory white, 
and gray-blue. They are drawn on thick cords, 
and these cords are lengthwise on the crown, 
and around the head in the brim. A cluster of 
flowers on the left side is the trimming, with a 
jabot of lace on the right, or else two large soft 
rosettes of the crape doubled and drawn togeth- 
er. Ivory white Oriental lace is used for the 
light shades of crape, but ficelle lace is more ef- 
fective with dark brown or deep blue crape, and 
is very stylish with the copper shades. Instead 
of shirring, gathered ruffles, full tucks, or casings 
in which braid or straw is run, are used for bon- 
nets of transparent fabrics. Dark blue bonnets 
with salmon-colored flowers are worn by blondes, 
while the strawberry red bonnets are becoming 
to all complexions. For misses and large girls 
to take into the country the rough-and-ready straw 
hats are again used on account of their durabil- 
ity. These are trimmed with a large scarf of 
white mull in full soft folds around the crown, 
held in place on one side by a cluster of blue 
corn-flowers, or of dark red poppies. The brim 
rolls upward all around, and is faced within an 
inch of its outer edge with blue or red velvet to 
match the flowers. Strings of narrow chiné rib- 
bon are the novelty on newly imported bonnets. 


SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK. 


The light fabrics now decorated with artistic 
embroidery are grateful and cool to the touch of 
the needlewoman during her summer leisure in 
the country. Momie-cloth, linen, crash, and Aida 
canvas are well known among these ; pongee silk 
that washes as well as cotton is used for most of 
the purposes that linens are, and to these is now 
added an effective sheer thin white muslin crin- 
kled like Japanese stuffs, and known as Kensing- 
ton crape. This crape is for curtains, tidies, bureau 
sets, portitres before book-shelves, window-cur- 
tains, and for the pretty aprons that embroiderers 
wear with the lower edge turned up to form pock- 
ets for holding silks and crewels. The designs 
are outlines of flowers and leaves done in filoselle 
silk of natural colors, while a background is form- 
ed of darned stitches done in a single color, such 
as old blue, or terra cotta. Toilette sets are 
stamped with bunches of cherries to be worked 
with crewels in solid Kensington stitch—not in 
outlines—or there are sprays of red geranium or 
of clover, with buttercups and daisies. The edges 
ae trimmed with torchon lace, or they are fringed. 
The fanciful little aprons of Kensington crape 
bave a blue or red velvet ribbon herring-boned 








around the edge as a border; the lower end is 
turned upward two fingers deep, and divided 
down the middle to form the pockets, while the 
top has a hem with a ribbon run in it for tying 
it on. There is a motto across the top, and usu- 
ally a figure on the pockets; thus, one for a knit- 
ting apron has large pockets for balls, on which 
is embroidered a quaint little girl in a stately 
high-backed chair, intent on her work, and sur- 
rounded by daisies ; above are the lines, 


“When daylight is flitting, 
We take up our knitting.” 


The linen momie-cloth to be decorated for 
buffet covers, table covers, doyleys, and splashers 
comes now with the fringe already knotted on 
the edges, and a border of drawn-work completed 
above the fringe. This leaves nothing to be done 
but the embroidery in outline or in solid stitches, 
and for this either etching silks or Turkey red 
cotton may be used. For ornamenting a long 
cover for the top of a buffet, fruit designs are 
much used, such as bunches of cherries, clusters 
of strawberries, or blackberries strewn all about, 
or else there is a large fruit piece on each end, 
while others have designs of fish, punch-bowls, a 
trussed turkey, oysters on the half-shell, or per- 
haps a plum-pudding is represented with brandy 
burning upon it. Tidies and table scarfs for 
small tables in country houses are decorated with 
the love-sick maidens in Patience, or a lawn ten- 
nis scene, or with a procession of comical chil- 
dren, and these cost $1 without the drawn bor- 
der and fringe, while with these they cost nearly 
twice as much; the crewels for the outline work 
are sold by the skein. Larger covers for dinner 
tables are made of plain Bolton sheeting, heavily 
fringed, and in front of each plate an outline 
figure is done in etching silk, while across each 
end is a heavy scroll pattern, mosaic-work, and 
perhaps an invitation to eat, a greeting of wel- 
come, or an expression of thanks is embroidered 
in the border. Sometimes a large basket of flow- 
ers or a bowl of fruit is wrought in the centre. 
Momie-cloth, heavy linen, and damask covers are 
also much used; the former with drawn-work all 
around, knotted fringe, and a large showy design 
of fruit stamped upon it, with materials for work- 
ing, costs $10 and upward. The regular damask 
table-cloths bought in the linen stores have a 
border of embroidery added all around in soft 
antique shades, or in the medieval red with blue. 
For butlers’ tables thick white linen covers are 
wrought with flowers and fruits. Splashers come 
now of the momie-cloth all fringed and bordered 
with drawn-work, and it is only necessary to work 
with Turkey red the outlines of the suggestive 
little picture in the centre. There are also rods 
of wood or of gilt on which the splasher is strung 
by tape loops. 

India pongee washes so well that it is now used 
for buffet covers, tidies, doyleys, and for long 
scarfs to throw across tables decorated in the 
ways just described for linen articles. Instead 
of these pongee covers being fringed, they have 
hems that are hem-stitched. 

Shaded plush is most effectively used for the 
appliqué figures sewed on cloth, felt, and satine 
pieces for sofa cushions, mantel lambrequins, ta- 
ble scarfs, screens, piano covers, etc. It is called 
mosaic embroidery by some dealers, as it is made 
of small bits, each representing a petal or leaf of 
the design. Sometimes satin flowers are com- 
bined with those of plush, and felt is often used 
for leaves. The veins of leaves are done with 
gold threads, and arrasene is used for stems and 
stalks. These are bought and basted upon the 
cloth, and all that is necessary for the embroider- 
er to do is to fasten the edges down by couching 
with crewels caught at intervals by silk, or else 
tinsel thread is used to conceal the edges of the 
plush. Handsome table covers to be thrown over 
a dining-table between meals, or for a library ta- 
ble, or a centre table in a drawing-room, are or- 
namented with hollyhock designs, or with chest- 
nuts bursting from their burrs, rose clusters, au- 
tumn foliage, and Jacqueminot roses of most 
perfect shading cut from the plush or satine. 
Shaded plush is also excellent for a background 
for handsome embroidery where arrasene is used, 
for sofa pillows, chair covers, piano scarfs, basket 
covers, and the frames of mirrors. 

For mantel lambrequins the pleasantest sum- 
mer work is done on the new coarse linen can- 
vas called Aida canvas, and wrought in double 
cross stitches with single zepyhr wool. This 
work grows rapidly, and is simple and easily done. 
The fringe is knotted when bought, and the nee- 
dle-woman ties in wools of different colors in each 
strand of the fringe; a border of drawn-work is 
also completed above the fringe. Heavier felt 
lambrequins are ornamented with couching in 
large stars—red, olive, and old dull blue—on ol- 
ive, brown, or gray felt. 

Ladies who are fond of knitting make Tam o’ 
Shanter caps in double Germantown wool of dark 
blue, seal brown, or red. There is still a fancy 
with young ladies for embroidering hat-bands 
with the initials of their gentleman friends by 
way of marking the hat. This is done on a satin 
ribbon that is put inside the crown; these cost 
$2 completed, but only a trifle for the stamped 
ribbon. A cover for a chess table is another 
pretty gift ; it is made of a silk and linen fabric, 
on which the chess-board is stamped, and a bor- 
der is added, to be done in Kensington stitch, rep- 
resenting knights, bishops, pawns, etc. For sum- 
mer afghans for ladies’ open carriages, phaetons, 
and village carts, cloth of light weight but dark 
in color is used, such as bottle green, olive, or 
navy blue, and is decorated with a spray of flow- 
ers of appliqué satin and plush in the centre, or 
else with a monogram. Afghans for babies’ car- 
riages are of cricket flannel of light quality, with 
outline embroidery representing small flowers, or 
stars, or fans, or Kate Greenaway babies, or per- 
haps Sir Joshua Reynolds’s group of cherub 
heads. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 





dame Kenor; Madame Harrier; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBiE, & Co. ;‘ Lorp & Taytor; A. 
Serig & Co.; and Bentisy Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL GRANT’S son-in-law, Mr. SARTORIS, 
it is said, swims a race for a thousand-dollar 
prize on the Thames this month. 

—‘* Windycot” is the name of the estate at 
Pigeon Cove belonging to Miss Saran JEWETT, 
the actress. 

—There are now over sixty members belong- 
ing to the Art Club of American Students at 
Munich, founded by WALTER SHirRLaw, WILL- 
1aM M. CuHase, FRANK CURRIER, FREDERICK 
DreLMAN, and others. 

—JOE JEFFERSON, the comedian, knows and 

can imitate the twitter of each songster of the 
rrove, 
° —Major Henry CLay McDoweE Lt, who mar- 
ried Henry Cuiay’s granddaughter, has lately 
come into possession of Ashland, the statesman’s 
home, which fifteen years ago some gentlemen 
of Lexington, Kentucky, bought for an agricul- 
tural college that eventually fell through. 

—The naturalist of the Jeannette expedition, 
RayMonpD L, Newcoms, is reading the proofs of 
the History of the Jeannette Arctic Expedition in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

—For over twenty years the late Rev. Dr. 
Cuapin spent his summers at Pigeon Cove. 
His cottage is painted dark green, picked out 
with red, and is brilliant with striped awnings. 

—Mrs. Ce.vta THAXTER has illustrated a copy 
of her sea-side lyrics with the purple heart’s- 
ease or delicate sea-weed mentioned in the 
verse, for her friend Miss Saran Jewett, the 
actress. 

—Hon. Rosert C. WintHROP and family are 
in Vienna. 

—Although very ill, Mr. Corcoran, of Wash- 
ington, did not forget to send his annual June 
treat of strawberries and cream to the different 
charitable institutions of that city. 

—Somebody in Berlin says that LONGFELLOW’'s 
poetry resembles a walk in the open air on a 
Sunday morning. 

—Kacine’s comedy Les Plaideurs is to be en- 
acted by students of Michigan College, using 
scenery in accordance with that of the French 
stage in the seventeenth century, speaking in 
French, and wearing strictly correct costumes. 

—Mrs. Mary B. ODENHEIMER FowLen, tlhe 
daughter of the late Bishop ODENHEIMER, of 
New Jersey, has just won the first prize, of five 
hundred dollars, in the Sinclair card competi- 
tion at Philadelphia. 

—The secret staircase of Malbone House, in 
which Colonel HiGGInson laid the scene of his 
Newport novel, has fallen into decay; but the 
cherubs’ heads peer at you from the corners 
still, and the old Scriptural tiles are there, and 
every steamer that goes into Newport passes the 
windows at a picturesque distance. 

—Mr. WARREN, JOE JEFFERSON, and Attor- 
ney-General BREWSTER ‘‘ were boys together 
when they were lads,” in Philadelphia, and play- 
ed marbles like other boys. 

—A bunch of her favorite flowers is placed 
every morning on the table of Mrs. ARTHUR in 
her room in the President’s New York mansion, 
which has been undisturbed, although kept neat 
and in order, since she died; her favorite per- 
fume is in the toilette bottles, her needle is in 
her work as she dropped it, the ink is dried on 
her pearl-handled pen, and her dresses still hang 
in the wardrobe. 

—Lieutenant J. W. DANENHOWER, U.S.N., is 
going to lecture next winter. 

—Mr. Howe Ls is to write a play for GEORGE 
RIDDLE. 

—At the “ Hermitage’’ plantation in Tennes- 
see the widow and two children of the adopted 
son of ANDREW JACKSON are now living in com- 
parative destitution. 

—Miss ANNIE Louise CARY can now speak 
only in a whisper, and that with difficulty, al- 
though her physicians assure her of final re- 
covery. 

—GusTAVUS TUCKERMAN, son of TUCKERMAN 
the artist, and grandnephew of Fanny Fern, 
wrote the words for the class song for “ Fair 
Harvard’s”’ Seniors of 1882. 

—In order to write a biography of his father, 

President Joun TYLER, LYON GARDINER TYLER 
is collecting material at the University of Vir- 
zinia. 
: —Mr. Francis H. UnpERwoop has been driv- 
ing through the valley of the Merrimac gather- 
ing facts for use in his forth-coming life of 
WHITTIER. 

—Miss Macy has just executed a fine portrait 
of her aunt, MARIA MITCHELL, the astronomer. 

—ANNA DICKINSON’S manager, Mr. CHARLES 
MENDUM, says she is very popular as an actress 
in the South and West. 

—Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON sails for 
Furope again directly after the marriage of her 
young daughter FLORENCE. 

—A silver tankard made by Paut REVERE 
was recently found in a Newport shop. 

—From eighteen to twenty-four strong Ha- 
vana cigars are smoked daily by Prince CHARLES 
of Germany, the Emperor’s brother, who man- 
ages to smoke three at a time in a triple-bar- 
relled holder of his own designing. 

—OLIVE LOGAN says PAULINE Lucca’s Carmen 
represents a really wicked Spanish woman of the 
most unscrupulous type, a terrific creation, love- 
ly and fascinating withal, and demolishing all 
previous conceptions of the character. 

—Each part in Waa@ner’s Parsifal is under- 
studied by four singers, who have twenty-three 
days’ uninterrupted rehearsal. 

—In her Literary History of England in the 
Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry, Mrs. OLIPHANT credits Miss EpGewortTH 
with the most importance as an interpreter of 
national character, she having been the first to 
make known what manner of country Ireland is 
or was. 

—Besides her dowry in the millions, Miss Zor 
Lucy Betsy RoruscHILp has a diploma certify- 
ing her ability to teach, in case misfortune should 
overtake her. FAurg, the barytone, sang during 
the wedding ceremony. 

—GABRIEL SMARJIASSI, a landscape painter, 
and professor of painting to Napougon ILL. at 
one time, lately died at Naples, aged eighty-five. 

—The violin has been Cardinal Newman’s 
companion for more than sixty years. 

—When three hundred thousand dollars to- 
ward a fund of five hundred thousand had been 
raised for GARIBALDI at one time in London, on 





hearing of it the hero thanked the gentlemen 
graciously, but declined to accept the gift. He 
had not shed his blood for England, but for his 
mother Italy. 

—A funectionary refused Verpt admittance at 
the opera in Paris some few nights since because 
he was not wearing the conventional ‘ claw- 
hammer.” 

—One of the richest men in England, Sir Har- 
RY MAUX, senior partner in the brewery of his 
name, was adjudged a lunatic in 1858. 

—At the grave of Dante Rossertt, on the 
day of his burial, his sister Cristina unpinned 
some flowers from her dress, kissed them, and 
put them inside her brother’s coffin. 

—The present Earl of Breadalbane inherited 
the title and the finest seat in Scotland from a 
thirteenth cousin. 

—Rvskin and Cardinal MANNING are fast 
friends, although the former is violent in his 
hatred of popery. 

—The largest fortune ever left by a Conti- 
nental medical man on record was left by the 
famous Dr. Graere, of Berlin. 

—The great wealth of Dr. DupuyTRen, of Par- 
is, was largely due to hints from his patients, 
the Rorascuitps. The tables are turned when 
the patient becomes the adviser. 

—Mr. Joun L. Stopparp visited Malmaison 
in May, on the anniversary of JosEPHINE’S 
death. He found many floral gifts on her mar- 
ble tomb, and many people gathered in the little 
church of Rueil, where she is buried. 

—The libretto of Lord Buncombe’s Daughter, 
the pastoral comic opera to be given in the Ca- 
sino Theatre, Newport, this summer, is by Mrs. 
Jut1a Warp Howe, while Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI 
is the composer, 

—Mr. GLyn, who is to marry Lady Mary 
CAMPBELL, the sister of the Marquis of Lorne, 
refused the gift of carriage and horses from his 
parishioners, but accepted portraits of himself 
and his bride. 

—‘*The Peasant Girl,’ twenty-seven inches 
high, and cut in fine Italian marble, has just ar- 
rived in Cincinnati from Florence, the latest 
work of Preston Powers. 

—CHARLES KEAN called America “ the grave 
of talent’? for foreign actors, and Mr. Lasovu- 
CHERE says it nearly ruined both Parti and 
NILSSON. 

—At a bazar recently held in London in aid of 
ladies in distress in Ireland, the Queen and all 
the royal family were patrons, with six duchess- 
es, eight marchionesses, and a swarm of count- 
esses. Lady Brcorive organized a concert, at 
which Lady ArtHuR Hiv sang her ballad “In 
the Gloaming,”’ the Princess Mary had a flow- 
er stall, and Lady Coin CAMPBELL a stall for 
gloves, canes, and sugar-plums. 

—The Sultan of Morocco has sent an order to 
a French photographer living at Tangiers to 
photograph his three hundred and sixty-four 
wives. The portraits are to be in an album, of 
which the Sultan alone has the key. 

—The Italian nation has asked GARTBALDI'sS 
family for his sword, that it may be preserved in 
the Capitol. The sword really worn by him dur- 
ing the campaign of 1866 is in the possession of 
Colonel CHAMBERS, an English gentleman. 

—The under-graduates of Cambridge, England, 
intend to produce Sopuocues’s Ajax during 
the October term, with choral music by Mac- 
FERRAN. 

—Dr. ELuioT Coves mentions eight hundred 
and eighty-three species of birds in this country, 
only five hundred of which were known in Av- 
DUBON’S time. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Horace 
BUSHNELL’s marriage was recently celebrated in 
Cincinnati. 

—It is said that the popularity of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was so great as to kill many other books 
published at about the same time. 

—Mr. Joun LA FarGe’s memorial window to 
GARFIELD, in Williamstown College, represents 
Mosss viewing the Promised Land, with an angel 
pointing it out to him; below is a tablet bear- 
ing trophies, and in the centre is a profile of the 
President, with inscriptions. A corresponding 
window, commemorating Queen VicTORIA’s es- 
cape from assassination, has been placed in the 
Holy Trinity Church at Windsor, the two main 
features of which are St. MicHagL restraining 
Death behind the chair of the crowned and 
sceptred Queen, and a woman kneeling at the 
feet of the Saviour. 

—Miss HELEN GLADSTONE has become the 
Vice-Principal of Newnham College. 

—Mr. Darwin left a fortune of three-quarters 
of a million. 

—Lord Arruie’s deer forest of Caanlochan 
has been let to a Mr. Brown, who has two other 
forests to shoot over in Scotland, for over seven 
thousand dollars a year. 

—Mrs. Ream, of the Indian Territory, who was 
the daughter of a Cherokee chief, has a creamy 
skin, eyes and hair like ebony, is tall and grace- 
ful, with delicate features. At the GarFIELD 
‘tea party’? in the Capitol she wore a gold-col- 
ored satin with sleeves and draperies of black 
lace, and corsage bouquet of red roses, 

—AryY RENAN, a rising young artist,is the son 
of Ernest RENAN, and the grandnephew of ARY 
SCHEFFER. 

—The late Duke of Osuna had fifty titles, and 
estates to match. He considered it beneath his 
dignity to draw a salary when Spanish ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg; he had open house kept 
in one of his Madrid palaces whether he was 
there or not. Once when a lady mentioned her 
approaching journey toa certain town, he begged 
her to use his palace there, presuming he had 
one; but finding he had not, he ordered one to 
be bought and furnished at once, that his invita- 
tion might stand. One of his estates was so 
vast it supported brigands who styled them- 
selves “‘ the robbers of the Duke of Osuna,” and 
he was quite proud of it. 

—Although France is a republic, she still re- 
tains titles. Quite singularly, most of her 
princes are very young. The Due de Guiche ie 
a baby of three years; the Due de Montebello ig 
five; the Due de Richelieu is seven: the Due 
d’Uzes, the Premier Duke of France, and one of 
the two who could wear a hat before the king, 
if there were a king, is but fourteen, and that is 
the age of the Due de Luynes; the Due d@’EI- 
chingen is twelve; the Due de Glucksbourg is 
sixteen; the Duc de Lorge is twenty; the Due 
d’Orleans, twenty-three; the Duc de Morny, 
twenty-four; the Duc de Maillé is twenty-seven, 
and so is the Duc de Persigny; the Due de Lian- 
court is twenty-nine; the Duc de Grammont, the 
Duc de Lesparre, and the Duc de Blacas are each 
thirty. 
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CONVENTIONAL BORDERS.—WORKING 


Conventional Borders. 


brew tasteful and effective conventional bor- 
. ders, from the South Kensington Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work, will be found useful for 
almost all purposes where embroidery is desired, 
as well for dresses and wrappings as for mere 
decoration. They are worked in purely arbitrary 
coloring, varied to suit the exigencies of the case ; 
thus they can be in one or in two colors, or in 
soft-hued, many varied Persian tints on dark 
ground, The floral designs are so thoroughly 
conventionalized as dimly to suggest various 
flowers, in the true Oriental fashion. This is 
especially true in the Japanese or Persian circles, 
forming the central border, wherein are seen 
faint outlines of pansies, honeysuckles, and lilies, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Correspondent. } 


APRICE more than ever rules the fashions of 

/ the day, above all, and before all, in bonnets 
and parasols. Fancy that we saw the other day 
an elegant young lady wearing on her head a 
bonnet of wicker-work, varnished brown, and as 
coarsely plaited as the baskets in which the pea- 
sant women carry their fruits to market. It 
was trimmed with cherry red velvet, and adorn- 
ed in front with a huge bunch of cherries, looking 
for all the world as if they were hanging from 
the basket. Happily by the side of such atroci- 
ties simple and pretty bonnets are still worn, 
and despite the numbers of immense bonnets dis- 
played in the shops, there are also many medi- 





um-sized and small shapes. At our last visit to 
Madame Mantel’s we remarked her elegant and 
graceful little capotes, which remain pre-eminent- 
ly the dress bonnets of the season. We saw their 
brims somewhat hollowed out, and turned up 
slightly at the top, and sometimes also turned 
down a little behind, but all leaving a little space 
for inside trimmings. All bonnets, except round 
hats, have strings of faille, Surah, or even of 
gauze. Flowers are still the great extravagance 
of the day; they are marvellously imitated, and 
are used on bonnets with such profusion that a 
lady seems to carry the whole stock of a flower 
store on her head. We have already spoken of 
the ficelle or twine bonnets, whose popularity still 
continues, and which are thought pretty and ele- 
gant only because they are in the fashion; their 





PATTERNS.—From tHe Sovurn Kenstncton Royat Scuoont or Ant Neepie-Work. 


great advantage consists in their adaptation to all 
costumes. White straw poke bonnets, trimmed 
entirely with white lace, are worn by young girls, 
and are very stylish. For watering-places, the 
sea-shore, and garden parties, there are capotes 
of shirred white muslin, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon and lace, which are very becoming. 

Parasols are also, as we have said, adorned in 
every way that the imagination can devise. They 
are still very large, with enormous handles, and 
are sometimes covered with such a profusion of 
flowers as to resemble a huge bouquet ; at others, 
painted with large hunting or pastoral scenes, 
flowers, and birds, or half covered with an im- 
mense gilt monogram, 

To continue the topic of caprices, handker- 
chiefs embroidered in colors are much in vogue, 
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Fie, 1.—COACHING TOILETTE. 


This multicolored embroidery is wrought itself | placing side by side. 


in a band of blue, pink, or lilac, which borders 
the handkerchief, The designs are generally fine 
and delicate flowers embroidered in plumetis. 
Simpler handkerchiefs are bordered with a hem- 
stitched hem two-thirds of an inch wide, and 


edged with narrow fine Valenciennes. The addi- | 


tion of a pretty monogram makes a stylish hand- 
kerchief. 

To the same order of things belong the house 
bonnets, composed of some rich silken stuff grace- 
fully wound around the head, and trimmed with 
little gold chains, some of which are very becom- 
ing to certain faces. 

We continue to see a great variety of wrap- 
pings, some of which are charming’ Visites still 
prevail in light écru stuffs trimmed with écru 
Spanish lace, with satin bows to match. A few 
are entirely of écru blonde insertion, or of blonde 
lace laid over Tussore, For visites and pelisses 
lace and jet remain the favorite trimmings. Some 
wrappings are made of two kinds of material, 
the back and fronts of pleated lustreless stuff, 
and the sleeves of brocaded material, or of lace 
in the piece embroidered with jet, or else, which 
is also much worn, with beads of all kinds, bronze, 
steel, gold, or silver. We should also mention 
the Watteau style, which is considered very dis- 
tinguished. 

Charming dresses are made by combining stuffs 
that formerly no one would ever have thought of 


with Kate Greenaway figures. 
added rustie scenes, with groups of figures in the | 
Watteau style, such as gardeners, boatmen, ete. 
The pictures are often encircled with garlands of 
flowers, making a shadow on the ground, which 
is almost always of a soft tint. A black ground, 
however, produces excellent effects. 


women—and we are persuaded that our readers 
are of this class—to have recourse to what may 
be called economical combinations. Some of the 
prettiest dresses now worn are made of two or 
three different kinds of material, for which dress- 
es that have seen long service can be admirably 
utilized. Suppose one has a brocade or moiré 
dress that has been worn for years, and is whol- 
ly out of fashion. There is sure to be enough of 
it left for a narrow round skirt, which may be 
trimmed on the bottom with a thick ruche of 
cachemire or wool, either of the same color or a 
different shade, or with a color in harmony with | 
that of the skirt. The ruche may be lined with 

thin silk, or simply set on the silk skirt. The | 





For instance, we have seen | 


a dress of Oriental gauze with a cream-colored | 

ground, and narrow stripes of soft dull tints, 

trimmed with applied figures of olive velvet, the 

flounces at the bottom being covered with olive 
| velvet crenellated turrets. 
successful, 


The effect was most 


We have already mentioned satines printed 
To these are now | 


The combining of materials permits ingenious | 





Fig. 2—COUNTRY TOILETTE.—CUT PATTERN, NO, 3283: 


BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT, 


AND SKIRT, 20 CENTS EACH. 


basque and paniers, draped behind, may be of 
cachemire. The trimmings, collar or small cape, 
cuffs, bouffants, ete., may be taken from the silk 
like the skirt. By adding a vest, also like the 
skirt, and a few little bows as trimmings, one 
will have a complete costume in the height of 
fashion. This is still easier for a morning or 
walking suit. The pleatings, flounces, and puff- 
ings, set on a foundation skirt, may be alter- 
nately of plain and striped or figured stuff—an ar- 


rangement which enables one to make use of ev- | 


ery scrap of the old dress. If there is not stuff 
enough for paniers fastened to the pointed waist, 


a scarf can be arranged gracefully around the | 


bottom of the basque, and tied behind, under the 
basque skirt, to complete the costume. In an- 
other letter we will suggest still further combi- 
nations, which, we trust, will be useful to our read- 
ers. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





Coaching Toilette. 

HIS gay toilette has a skirt and basque of 

creain-colored poult de soie strewn with pop- 
pies and foliage, and an over-skirt of cream-tinted 
Flanders lace. The skirt has two lace pleatings 
headed by a shell ruche of lace. The over-skirt, 
made of breadths of the lace, is draped in very 
full pleats, edged with a frill of lace, is caught up 
by a large faille bow on each side, and falls in 
“floods of drapery” behind. The corsage, point- 


ed in back and front, has two bias folds neat 
its edge, and a full frill of lace The sleeves have 
a lace puff at the top, and ruffles below. A very 
small cape of lace completes this dress, Hat of 
twine straw, lined with black velvet and lace; 
roses under the brim, and pink ostrich tips out- 
side. Parasol of beige-colored silk, trimmed 


with Flanders lace. Long chamois gloves, 





Country Toilette. 

ter elegant and simple toilette is made of 

étamine, a new linen canvas of ficelle-color, 
with embroidery done on the fabric over ficelle-col- 
ored faille and golden brown satin. The brown sat- 
in skirt has two rows of round pleats separated 
by small pompons of silk. The over-skirt of éta- 
mine falls in loose large pleats that are not ad- 
justed ; wide ficelle embroidery is the trimming. 
The long basque of the étamine is made over 


| ficelle faille, and has a vest and sash of the brown 


satin. The sash is hidden under the basque on 


one side, and crosses it on the other, falling 


| 


thence amid the fullness of the back of the 
basque. Three folds cross the top of the vest. 
Deep Byron collar and square cuffs of embroid- 
ery, with pompons on the cuffs. Parasol of 
the étamine, trimmed with ficelle lace, and lined 
with satin. Duchesse de Berri bonnet of Manila, 
faced with brown velvet, and trimmed with lilacs, 
Brown velvet strings. 
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KIT: A MEMORY. 
The few gray hairs that palsy stirs upon the head 
of Eld, and which in man we pitifully call his 
“ glory,” the trembling limbs that hardly serve to 
bear him to the wished-for grave, have here no 
parellel. The lichen and gray moss efface the 
ravages that Time has wrought upon the crum- 
bling pile; the ivy binds its broken ruins to- 
gether, and hides its scars, or crowns them with 
eternal green; and in every cleft and crevice 
through the summer long, the wild rose and the 
wail-flower swing their incense over this shrine 
of Time, and fill the air with sweetness. 

It is summer now, and there is scarce a breath 
of wind to bend the bluebells, or sway the fea- 
thery ferns that nestle in the undergrowth that 
clothes Penarvon hill. There is not a sound save 
the plaintive cry of the sea-gull, as it slides through 
the cloudless blue, and the low mysterious speech 
of ocean, heard by the Cornish Constantine, but 
untranslated still. 

Amid such scenes, and in such silence, man 
himself is wont to speak but little, and in a low 
key; Nature, with her finger on her lip, impresses 
him with a certain awe of her. At all events the 
three young men whom I see in my mind’s eye 
to-day, reclining on the Castle slopes, converse 
only in hushed tones, and at intervals. The eld- 
est of them (he is but two-and-twenty) is Chris- 
topher Garston, commonly called Kit “ for love 
and euphony”’; a tall and well-made young fel- 
low, with bright black eyes, and a smile so plea- 
sant that few men, and no woman, could, one 
would think, easily withstand it, though a physi- 
ognomist might pronounce it “ too eager.” 

The otherwise great intelligence of his expres- 
sion is curiously interfered with by a certain 
look of pleasurable expectation (like that of a 
popular actor who is awaiting “ bravos”), and if 
a phrenologist should-examine his head he would 
probably pronounce the “ love of approbation” to 
be too strongly marked; but this by no means 
interferes with his good looks. He is smoking a 
cigar, but even the soothing influence of tobacco 
has no power to still the restlessness that is ha- 
bitual tc him. His eyes rove over land and sea, 
or fix themselves on his two companions for a 
minute or two, and then away again, and his 
thoughts are wandering further still. 

In this respect he is a great contrast to Frank 
Meade, his junior by a year or two, who lies prone 
beside him with his eyes fixed on the sky. His 
frame is gigantic; he seems born for force and 
action; but nota muscle of him stirs. The smoke 
ascends from his huge meerschaum, so that there 
must needs be breath in him, but otherwise he 
lies with his eyes closed, and quite motionless, 
like a dead Hercules. His wide-awake has fallen 
off, and the sun plays on his bronzed face (which 
is, however, by no means so dark as Kit’s), show- 
ing certain deep lines on his forehead very un- 
usual in a face so young and comely. His na- 
ture is far from morose, but when he reflects he 
frowns, and he is much given to reflection. 

The third of this little company (and the hinge 
on which it turns) has little in common with them 
as to appearance. Although junior by a year or 
so to the younger of his two friends, and of that 
blonde and delicate complexion which is youth’s 
own wear, Mark Medway looks an older man than 
either of them. His height is less, and he is 
more slightly built, so that this look of compara- 
tive maturity dwelis in his face alone, which is 
singularly grave and quiet; his blue eyes are 
half shut, not from indolence, but because he is 
near-sighted, and he is reading a book of ancient 
date and indifferent type. 

It is said that an excellent test of friendship 
is the non-necessity for making conversation ; 
that when Tom and Bob sit over the fire without 
a word, and neither feels called upon to speak, 
they are as Damon and Pythias; on the other 
hand, the case is not unkaown where this divine 
dumbness arises from neither party having any- 
thing to say. In the present instance, however, 
the proverb holds good ; the three young men are 
quite at home in each other’s society, though Frank 
and Kit, perhaps, are rather Damons to Mark’s 
Pythias, than Damon and Pythias to one another, 

Presently Mark, who is leaning against a mossy 
stone, drops his book upon his knee, and bringing 
his spectacles down from his forehead into their 
proper place, looks round about him, and with a 
sigh half tender and half comical, remarks, “ Poor 
Faust! poor Faust!” 

“ What is the matter with Aim?” murmurs the 
giant. 

“* My trusty and well-beloved friend,’ ” quotes 
Medway (who has a marvellous memory), “ ‘ the 
cause why I have invited you to this place is this: 
forasmuch as you have known me these many 
years what manner of life I have lived, practicing 
all manner of conjuration—’” 

“T say,” exclaims Meade, opening his large gray 
eyes to the uttermost, “ we are not going to stand 
this, Kit. Why, this is Mark’s own autobiogra- 
phy, which he is inflicting upon us under pretense 
of improving our minds; for what is all his old- 
world knowledge, his antiquarianism, his arche- 
ology, but a sort of black-art ?” 

“But the book says ‘conjuration,’” puts in 
Kit, with gravity, “and Heaven knows our dear 
Mark is no conjurer.”’ 

“When you have exhausted yourselves in base 
comparisons,” replies the object of these gibes 
(who has Shakspeare, among the “ old-world” 
authors, at his fingers’ ends), “I will read you 
some more of it. It will be better for Kit” (Kit 
is a budding lawyer)“ than weaving cobwebs for 
innocent flies, and for Frank” (Frank assists his 
father, the doctor, and is training for the pater- 
nal profession) “ than reminiscences, from which 
conscience never permits him to escape, of the 
victims of vivisection.” 

“What a flow of words! How fearfully elo- 
quent he is!” exclaims Meade, with affected ad- 
miration. 





“The very observation,” observed Kit, “ which 
was made with respect to Quilp, by Brass, when 
conversing about my namesake. Really, Mark, I 
wouldn’t stand it.” 

“T don’t care two pins for either of you,” re- 
turns the student, beaming through his specta- 
cles at both with affectionate good-nature ; “I 
am only thinking of poor Faust. ‘Now to the 
end,’ he says to his sorrowing students, ‘ that I 
might bring my purpose to pass to have the Dev- 
il’s aid and furtherance, which I have yet wanted 
in my actions, I have promised unto him at the 
end and accomplishment of twenty-four years 
both body and soul, to do therewith his pleasure. 
This dismal day these twenty-four years are fully 
expired ; and out of all doubt this night he will 
fetch me to whom I have given myself in recom- 
pense for his service, body and soul, by writing 
in my proper blood. So, well-beloved friends and 
brethren, before that fatal hour I take my fare- 
well, beseeching you, if ever I have trespassed 
against your mind in anything, that you will 
heartily forgive me. And let this, my lamenta- 
ble end—’” 

“ Stop, stop,” cried Christopher Garston, rising 
to his feet, and pacing the greensward in nervous 
irritation ; “I can’t stand that.” 

The supine giant opened his mouth in wonder, 
while his pipe dropped out of it unnoticed upon 
the grass. Mark settled his spectacles upon his 
nose, and gazed upon his excited friend in mild 
surprise. 

“ Tam sorry to make such a fool of myself,” ob- 
served Kit, presently ; “but my nervous centres, as 
Meade would say, are disorganized—in plain Eng- 
lish, I am all to pieces. The history of Dr. Faus- 
tus is one of your best, as I know it is one of your 
newest, books, my dear Mark; but you are not 
selecting the most cheerful passages from it. 
Read us about his familiar spirits, whose appear- 
ance is so charmingly described, though they aft- 
erward become—poor fellows!—so much more 
familiar than welcome.” 

“ Very good,” returned Medway, re-opening the 
volume, and (as only your student can) at once 
finding the proper place. “‘ First entered Belial 
in the form of a bear, with curled black hair to 
the ground; his ears standing upright; within 
they were as red as blood, and out of them hissed 
flames of fire; his teeth were at least a foot long 
and as white as snow; with a tail three ells long; 
having two wings, one behind each arm.’” 

“There’s word-painting for you,” shouted Kit, 
excitedly. “ Beautiful!” 

“* Lucifer himself,’ ” resumed the reader, “‘ sat 
in the manner of a man, all hairy, but of brown 
color like a squirrel, and his tail turning upward 
on his back as the squirrel’s used.’ I think he 
could crack nuts, too, like a squirrel.” 

“There’s no doubt of it,” exclaimed Garston, 
admiringly. “A most accomplished creature. 
Pray go on.” 

“* After him came Beelzebub, in curled hair of 
a horse-flesh color; his head like the head of a 
bull, with a mighty pair of horns; two long ears 
down to the ground—’” 

“A pretty touch,” interrupted Kit; “the rab- 
bit!” 

“Hush! hush! let me complete the portrait,” 
remonstrated Mark. “‘ Out of his wings issued 
flames of fire, and his tail was like a cow’s.’” 

“If all that was on his passport, one would 
know him almost anywhere,” mused Kit; while 
the huge Meade shook with violent laughter. 

Mark held up his hands for silence and atten- 
tion. 

“Then came Astaroth, in the form of a worm, 
going upright on his tail,and had no feet, but a 
tail like a glow-worm ; under his chaps grew two 
short hands—’ ” 

“That’s a stroke of genius,” interposed Kit; 
“but it annoys our friend here as being a prac- 
tical anatomist.” 

“T really can’t stand it,” cried Meade, splutter- 
ing with laughter. “It is the unction with which 
Mark reads that destroys me. One would think 
that it was his own composition.” 

“T wish it was,” observed the student, with 
simplicity. “What modern writer could com- 
pass such variety in personal description! Think 
of Cannogasta, white and gray mixed, exceeding- 
ly curled and hairy; or Anobis, with one foot 
under his throat and the other at his tail; ‘ plea- 
sant beast,’ as the old chronicler calls him—” 

“Enough, enough,” roared the giant, waking 
the echoes with inextinguishable mirth, while Kit 
laughed with him fitfully, more, as it seemed, at 
the other’s enjoyment than from any tendency to 
laughter on his own account—a circumstance not 
without significance to one who knew them, for 
Meade was a man not easily moved to mirth, 
while Garston’s high spirits were proverbial. 

Mark Medway watched them both without the 
relaxation of a muscle. “ You seem to me,” he 
plaintively remarked, “to miss the beauties of 
our author altogether, and only to note what ap- 
pears to you ridiculous. The whole narrative, 
when viewed in the proper spirit, is most sorrow- 
ful and pathetic. The reflection concerning how 
Faust ‘forgot his soul,’ and also thought—the 
word also is to my mind admirable—that the devil 
is not so black as he is painted, nor Hades so hot 
as people say, might have been written yesterday ; 
and then his lamentable end! But if you don’t 
like it, my dear Kit, why, then, of course, we will 
have no more of it.” 

“Well, to say truth, I don’t,” said Garston, 
frankly; “and since we are quite alone, and I 
know the thing will go no further, I will te you 
why. The fact is, my friends, the story of Dr. 
Faust is a little too personal.” 

“ Personal !” gasped Medway. 

Meade said nothing, but, raising himself on his 
arm, regarded the speaker with surprise not un- 
mingled with suspicion. 

“Yes, I know Meade won’t believe it,” contin- 
ued Kit, with peevish gravity. “He thinks I am 
no better than a farceur, I know ; but it is never- 
theless true that when I was a boy of fourteen— 





full of imagination and very reckless—I took a 
leaf out of the Doctor’s book, and sold myself to 
the Devil.” 





CHAPTER II. 
A CONFIDENCE. 


Tue effect produced by Christopher Garston’s 
startling confession upon his companions was as 
considerable as any raconteur has a right to ex- 
pect from a familiar audience; yet its nature in 
the two cases was very different. Medway let 
his book fall, and regarded the speaker with a 
look of tender concern which, under the circum- 
stances, would have been ridiculous but for the 
affection that manifestly evoked it. Meade, on 
the other hand, wore an expression that was grave 
to austerity ; it was not that he was shocked at 
Garston’s statement, but that he did not believe 
it, and while averse to falsehood in material af- 
fairs, he had the very strongest objection to be 
humbugged in those in which he felt a far nearer 
and graver interest, namely, matters of psycho- 
logical inquiry. “I give you my word of honor,” 
said Garston, solemnly, who read the other’s in- 
credulity in his face as plainly as though “ That 
is false!” had been written there, “that I am 
telling you the simple truth. It was that very 
book yonder which I had taken to schoo! from 
the library at The Knoll that put it into my 
head, no doubt. At page 16 you will find the di- 
rections for use, in case you wish to make the 
same bargain with the gentleman whom Faust, 
rather uncivilly (considering that at that time he 
knew nothing about him), calls ‘ the hellish prince 
of the Orient.’ ” 

“ You were not, however, personally introduced 
to him?” observed Meade, dryly. 

“Well, no,” admitted Kit, “though really I 
sometimes used to think that he had assumed the 
appearance of the usher. You recollect Braba- 
zon, Medway ?” 

Mark signified by a gesture of disgust that he 
remembered him only too well. 

“Does he not remind you of the description of 
Brachus (omitted from your late catalogue of fa- 
miliars), ‘with very short legs like a hedgehog, 
the upper side of his body yellow’ (think of his 
waistcoats !),‘and the lower’ (think of his trou- 
sers !) ‘of various hues’ ?” 

“ But you didn’t make the agreement you speak 
of, my dear Garston, with Brabazon, did you?” 
inquired Meade. “‘ You wander from the point,’ 
as the cook said to the eel when she was skin- 
ning him alive.” 

For an instant Garston’s pleasant face looked 
anything but attractive; his bright black eyes 
flashed fire, and his thin lips quivered with rage. 
The metaphor of the eel had a personal applica- 
tion to him which he who uttered it had been far 
from intending. Though a very clever fellow in 
many ways, Christopher had weaknesses; and 
one of them was the desire of display. He was 
by nature diplomatic, and even calculating ; by no 
means a man given to neglect his own interests 
in any way; but he could seldom resist the temp- 
tation of producing a sensation. His late ex- 
traordinary avowal (a perfectly truthful one) had 
been wrung from him in a moment of nervous 
excitement, but the instant it had passed his lips 
he regretted it. The only thing to be done, as it 
immediately occurred to him, was to treat it with 
levity, and an indifference which certainly was 
not wholly genuine. 

“No. I made no agreement with Brabazon,” 
he returned, with a careless smile. “ He was a 
man, as Medway will tell you, to whom the 
phrase ‘ His word was as good as his bond’ could 
have been applied in anything but a compliment- 
ary sense—they were both utterly worthless. I 
drew the deed myself upon the lines indicated by 
the worthy Doctor, only being very young, and 
time looking like eternity to me (as indeed it 
must have done to Faustus himself), I made the 
lease a short one. ‘ At the end of ten years next 
ensuing, provided I enjoy them as I wish, and 
hereupon being in perfect memory, etc., etc.,’ and 
after due invocation of all the ‘ infernal, middle, 
and supreme powers,’ I signed it, trusting to the 
Prince of Orient to perform his own part of the 
transaction at his leisure.” 

“But you ought to have signed it in red ink,” 
suggested Meade; “otherwise it was null and 
void.” 

“ And a good thing too,” put in Mark, speak- 
ing for the first time. ‘To my mind the whole 
proceeding, however ridiculous, sounds very un- 
canny.” 

“T pricked my finger and signed it with my 
blood, according to precedent,” observed Garston, 
calmly. 

“By Jove! that was thorough, at all events,” 
remarked Meade, with rising interest. ‘“ The 
whole affair, though of course but a boyish fancy, 
is really curious. It was not done, as I gather, 
for a mere lark, or out of audacity ?” 

“No, it was not,” said Garston, looking straight 
before him as a man does who is thinking of the 
past; and also, perhaps, because he did not wish 
to meet his companions’ eyes. 

“Do you remember your motive at the time ?” 

“T remember I had one.” 

There was a pause, during which the distant 
wave sighed twice or thrice. 

“And the precious document?” inquired 
Meade; “did you destroy it, or is it in one of 
those tin boxes at Mogadion along with all the 
other deeds and assignments ?” 

“T destroyed it,” 

“Tam glad you did,” ejaculated Medway, in a 
tone of great relief. 

“Well, yes,” admitted Christopher, smiling ; 
“it would not be a pleasant thing for one’s ex- 
ecutor to light upon after one’s death. Gad! 
how it would astonish some people—old Penryn, 
for example.” 

“The good Rector would be startled, no doubt,” 
said Medway, once more giving way to mirth; 
“but after a while he would begin to philoso- 


phize about it. ‘Now here was a young lawyer,’ 
he would say (meaning you, Kit), ‘who devoted 
himself from his very boyhood to his profession.’ 
By-the-bye, Garston, considering you have plenty 
of prudence, it seers to me that ten years was 
but a short tether to give yourself. Why, at 
twenty-four all would be over with you.” 

“Just so. I admit my folly. Still, my fault 
was a professional one: I was a victim to prece- 
dent.” 

“What strange things come into boys’ minds !” 
mused Meade, proceeding to light his neglected 
pipe. 

While thus engaged there flashed over his 
head a glance of keen significance between Kit 
and Mark. ‘That theory of the boy being fa- 
ther to the man,” continued Meade, philosophic- 
ally, “seems to me quite untenable. They are a 
race altogether sui generis.” 

“Let us hope so,” exclaimed Kit, fervently. 

“Just so; it would be really frightful if the 
natures of some boys I have known should have 
developed as they promised todo. At the period 
of adolescence, or thereabouts, I believe a change 
for the better takes place inthem. That devilish 
desire for inflicting pain, for pain’s sake, for ex- 
ample, seems to disappear. Otherwise half one’s 
school-fellows, like Tom Hood’s ‘ Blythe Carew,’ 
would certainly be hung. Indeed, with such pro- 
pensities as many exhibit, it is strange how very 
few ever come to utter grief or public shame.” 

“Tt would pain me very much,” observed Med- 
way, “if anything of that kind should ever hap- 
pen to one of old Ludlow’s boys.” 

“Then let us hope it won't,” said Meade, good. 
naturedly; “though, for my part, I don’t hold 
myself in any way responsible for some of my 
young friends at Christ’s Hospital.” 

“ Ah, we were country-bred, and by compari- 
son innocent,” observed Kit. ‘“ Mark yonder, for 
example, was pretty much the same at school as 
he is now,a bookworm at twelve, and in specta- 
cles. Indeed, properly speaking, Mark never was 
a boy.” 

“T should never have been a man had it not 
been for you, Kit,” said Medway, gently. 

This remark had reference to a certain occa- 
sion years ago in which Garston had saved Med- 
way’s life. 

Kit laughed—it was his answer to most ap- 
peals of a serious kind—and threw a stone at a 
passing gull. Meade frowned without knowing it : 
he was rather jealous—though he never admitted 
it even to himself—of Mark’s affection for Kit. 

“T think the ladies will be expecting us,” he 
said, and rose to his feet with something like a 
yawn. “The tide is falling fast, and if we are 
going down the river, we ought to start.” 

“The arrangement was to depend on how long 
my mother’s visitors chose to stay,” observed 
Medway. “If the siege was raised, Maud pro- 
mised to hoist the flag.” 

“Then Ill go up to the castle and make a re- 
connaissance,” said Meade. He moved away, 
towering above the brush-wood, was lost in the 
tangled fosse, and presently re-appeared in the 
distance, springing from stone to stone up the 
mossy steep. 

“What a strange tale you have been telling 
us, Kit !” said Medway, in a low voice. 

“Tt was true.” 

“No doubt. My wonder is that you never 
spoke of it before—that is, to me.” 

“Well, you must allow I keep very few secrets 
from you, old fellow,” returned the other, gently. 
“The fact is, I thought it would shock you.” 

“Then why have you told it now ?” 

“ Ah, ask that fool of a gull yonder—there, I’ve 
missed him again, by jingo—why he came twice 
within stone-shot. Idon’t know. An uncontrol- 
lable impulse, as the young gentleman pleaded the 
other day who cut his grandmother’s throat; in 
my case it is only my own throat that suffers.” 

“Nay, it’s not so bad as that; but I think it 
was an indiscretion to tell the story before Frank. 
He is the best fellow in the world—almost—but 
he doesn’t know you so well as I do.” 

“Tf one is always to hold one’s tongue for fear 
of being misunderstood by some commonplace 
person or other, one might just as well become a 
Trappist, and confine one’s self to nodding and 
winking.” 

“‘My dear Kit,” returned Mark, gravely; “ you 
know as well as I do that Frank is anything but 
a commonplace person—I wish I had half his 
wits, not to mention his goodness. That man’s 
life, you will see, will be devoted to the service of 
his fellow-creatures.” 

““Let us hope it won’t be sacrificed to them— 
early,” returned the other, demurely, and in a 
sanctimonious tone. 

“Don’t, Kit. I could almost say I don’t like 
you when you talk like that.” 

“If you did, you wouldn’t mean it,” was the 
quiet rejoinder. 

“That's true. I have no friend like you, Kit. 
When you are away at college I feel as if half 
myself were missing. However, there will be 
only one more year of it, and then you will be set- 
tled at Mogadion, quite close to us all.” 

Kit laughed, but not so lightly as was his wont. 

“You remind me of that beautiful poem by 
Mrs. Browning we used to read together. Your 
views of life, Mark, are as simple as those of the 
child she sings about: 

‘Love and nearness seeming one, 
By the heart-light cast before ; 
Aod of all belovéds none 
Standing further than the door.’ 
If you could have your way, we should all live to- 
gether all our lives, with no greater distance be- 
tween us than lies between The Knoll and Moga- 
dion, and after death be buried in the same 
churech-yard.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Why not? My dear Mark, how can you ask 
such a question? Leaving myself out of the 
question, do you think it probable that a man like 
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country town, which the very sea is leaving, as 
though in contempt for its apathy and dullness ?” 

“Perhaps not. I don’t like to think of Frank’s 
leaving us; but I understand that such a mis- 
fortune is possible. But in your case, with a sis- 
ter as well as a father to keep you at home, you 
surely do not contemplate deserting us ?” 

“My sister is dear to me—very dear—as you 
know, Mark, though she has not a stronger hold 
on me than you have,” returned Kit, thoughtful- 
ly, with eyes fixed on the sea. ‘And yet some- 
times I feel an instinct, almost impossible to re- 
sist, to leave this Sleepy Hollow, and plunge into 
the battle of life, like the boy in the poem who 
sees the lights of London in the distance, and 
whose 
‘Spirit throbs within me, longs to be before him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in amongst the 
throngs of men.’ 

No, Mark; our roads in life, believe me, can not 

run long together, side by side, as now.” 

“They will never be cross-roads, at all events,” 
said Medway, tenderly, 

“ Cross-roads ?” repeated the other, with ener- 
gy. “Heaven forbid! Why, you and I have 
known each other all our lives, and I can not call 
to mind a single quarrel. The tide of friendship 
has been always on the flow with us, yet without 
a ripple.” 

“ Always,” echoed Mark, with emotion; “al- 
ways. It is because you are so dear to me, Kit, 
that I would have others hold you dear. The re- 
gard of a man like Meade is worth your winning, 
and yet so far from taking any pains to do so—” 

“ My dear Mark,” interrupted Kit, with a quick 
flush, “‘ you are an excellent authority on every- 
thing that occurred before the Christian era, but 
on every-day matters you are fallible. The fa- 
mous lines in connection with Dr, Fell are too 
modern, I fear, to be familiar to you; but they 
give the reason, or rather the no reason, of affini- 
ty and antagonism to a nicety. The lady who 
kissed her cow is the very type and personifica- 
tion of friendship, which goes by favor— natural 
selection’ only. That is why, Mark”—and here 
he turned his smiling face to his companion— 
“you have such a regard for me. I am not such 
a born fool as to suppose it is the reward of 
merit.” 

It was curious to see how Mark’s pained and 
troubled look gave way and disappeared before 
the other’s smile, like clouds in sunshine. “I 
wish, nevertheless, Kit,” he said, with mild per- 
sistence, “that you had not told that Faust story 
of yours before Frank Meade.” 

“ And so do I—there, I admit it. It is only with 
you that I should wear my heart upon my sleeve.” 

“Meade is no daw to peck at it,” observed 
Mark, reprovingly; “and he is a man of honor,” 

“Doubtless; but he is not my friend as you 
are, nor ever will be. By-the-bye, when I was so 
unfortunately frank just now, did not my confes- 
sion remind you of an old compact made between 
two other high contracting powers ?—indeed, I 
saw it did.” 

“Yes. That also was an act of boyish folly, 
and audacious, though I hope it had nothing of 
profanity.” 

“The agreement stands, Mark, nevertheless,” 
said Garston, with a strange smile; “I hold you 
to your promise.” 

“As you please, dear friend,” answered the 
other, gravely ; “but the performance may be be- 
yond your powers and mine.” 

“Tt may, and it may not.” 

A solemn silence fell on both of them, ti!l from 
the summit of the hill there came a cheerful shout 
of “Mark! Mark!” like the warning cry from 
sportsmen in September. They looked up, and 
saw Meade beckoning with his huge arms. 

“ What a size the fellow is !” muttered Garston, 
“He looks like the spectre of the Brocken.” 

“The flag is flying from the fortress, Mark,” 
continued the cheerful voice ; “ the Castle is re- 
lieved, and the garrison are waiting for us.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





TO YONKERS BY THE COACH 
“ TANTIVY.” 
See illustrations on page 461. 

HIS year again a coach in the regular old style 
has been running from New York to Yonk- 
ers. The first trip took place on the 6th of May, 
when Mr. Fritsch and Mr. Bronson drove the 
“ Tantivy” from the Brunswick Hotel to the Get- 
ty House. On one of those days—rare in any 
part of the world, but rarer in New York than 
anywhere else—when it is neither too hot nor too 
cold, when the sun is not blazing in fury and the 
dust flying in clouds, nothing can be more plea- 
sant than the box seat on a well-appointed coach. 
We say the box seat, because the sight of the 
horses is, we think, an indispensable part of the 
day’s amusement. Although the fashion of coach- 
driving—amateur driving it can not be called as 
long as fares are paid by the passengers—is on 
the wane both here and in England, yet a crowd 
always assembles to see the Tantivy set out on its 
journey. It is not the eager crowd which used 
to watch the old mail-coaches coming in or tak- 
ing out their load of news, but a curious idle 
crowd, more observant of the ladies’ dresses or 
the driver’s hat than of the horses. The drive 
through the Park is always charming in the leafy 
month of May, and the country beyond is diversi- 
fied enough to afford varied and pleasing views of 
hill and dale, wood and water. The first stop- 
ping-place, at Manhattanville, is soon reached, 
fresh horses are put in, but the steep hill at Kings- 
bridge requires an additional leader. The second 
change of horses takes place at the well-known 
hostelry of Aleck Taylor at Kingsbridge, whence 
the journey to Yonkers is soon accomplished. 
The Tantivy has been fairly patronized this spring, 
as it deserves to be. A good deal of ridicule has 
been poured on the coaching mania, but it has 
the merit of giving us an exhilarating amusement, 





with plenty of fresh air and glimpses of beauti- 
ful scenery. 

The spring’season is now over, and the stud of 
horses which have worked the road have been 
disposed of at auction. 





SUMMER DINNERS. 


HE season has arrived when the lingerers in 

town await with pleasure an invitation to a 
neighboring country house, where the lucky sub- 
urban cit likes to entertain his friends. With, 
however, each blessing of prosperity must come 
its attendant evil ; the life of the lady is made a 
constant worry by the fact that the servants in 
this blessed land of liberty are apt to decamp in 
a body on Saturday night, leaving the lady to en- 
tertain a party of guests from town, whose arrival 
can not be postponed. 

For the nearer to town, the greater the neces- 
sity for running a servant omnibus, which shall 
take the departing offender to the train, and 
speed the arrival of her successor. 

No lady should attempt to entertain in the 
country who has not a good cook and a very 
competent waiter or waitress, The latter, if well 
trained, is in every respect as good as a man, and 
in some respects more desirable, as women-serv- 
ants are quiet, and neater than men-servants as 
a rule, and require less waiting upon. Either 
should be required to wear shoes that do not 
creak, and to be immaculate as to hands, Maid- 
servants should wear caps and white aprons, and 
men dress-coats, white cravats, and perfectly 
fresh linen. 

But as the dinners of the opulent, who have 
butler, waiters, French cook, etc., are quite able 
to take care of themselves, we prefer to answer 
certain inquiries of those of our correspondents 
who live in a simple manner, with two or three 
servants, and who wish to entertain with hospi- 
tality and without great expense. 

The dining-room of most country houses is too 
small, and not cheerfully furnished. However, 
now we have improved upon that. We will im- 
agine a large room, with a pretty outlook on the 
Hudson, carpeted with fragrant matting, or with 
a hard-wood floor on which lie India rugs. The 
table should be oval, as that brings guests near 
to each other. The table-cloth should be of white 
damask, and as fresh as sweet clover, for dinner, 
although colored cloths are permissible at break- 
fast and tea. 

The chairs should be easy, with high slanting 
backs. For summer, cane chairs are much the 
most comfortable, although those covered with 
leather are very nice. Some people prefer arm- 
chairs at dinner, but the arms are inconvenient to 
most people, and take up a great deal of room. 
The armless dinner chairs are the best. 

Now as a dinner in the country generally oc- 
curs after the gentlemen come up from town, 
there is a very decided question as to light. If 
our late brilliant sunset is not late enough, how 
shall we light our summer dinners? Few coun- 
try houses have gas. Even if they did, it is very 
hot, and attracts mosquitoes. 

Candles are very pretty, but exceedingly trou- 
blesome. The wind blows the flame hither and 
von; the insects flutter into the flame; one un- 
happy moth séats himself on the wick, and burn- 
ing into an unsightly cadavre makes a gutter 
down on one side. The little red paper shades 
take fire, and there is a general conflagration. 
Yet light is positively necessary to digestion, and 
no party can be cheerful without it. Therefore 
try carcel or moderator lamps with pretty trans- 
parent shades, or a hanging lamp with ground- 
glass shade. These lamps, filled with kerosene— 
and it must be done neatly, so that it will not 
smell—are the best lamps for the country dinner, 
If possible, however, have a country dinner by the 
light of day. It is much more cheerful. 

Now for the ornamentation of the dinner. Let 
it be of flowers—wild ones, if possible, grasses, 
clovers, buttercups, and a few fragrant roses or 
garden flowers. There is no end to the cheap 
fancies which come now for the use of flowers in 
decorative china. A contemporary mentions or- 
chids placed in baskets on the shoulders of Ar- 
cadian peasants ; lilies-of-the-valley with {eaves 
as pale as their flowers, wheeled in barrows by 
Cupids or set in china slippers; crocuses grown 
in a china pot shaped like a thumbed copy of 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, or white tu- 
lips in a cluster of three gilt sabots, large enough 
to form a capital flower stand, mounted on gilt 
rustic branches, Stout pitchers, glass bowls, 
china bowls, and even old tea-pots, make pretty 
bouquet-holders, The Greek vase, the classic- 
shaped, old-fashioned champagne glass, are, how- 
ever, unrivalled for the light grasses, field daisies, 
and fresh garden flowers. 

Pretty modern English china, the cheap “old 
blue,” the white and gold, or the French with a 
colored border, are all good enough for a country 
dinner; for if people have two houses, they do 
not like to take their fragile expeusive china to 
the country. Prettily shaped tureens and vege- 
table dishes add very much to the comfort and 
happiness of the diners, and fortunately they are 
cheap and easily obtained. Glass should always 
be thin and fine, and tea and coffee cups delicate 
to the lip: avoid the thick crockery of a hotel. 

The table should be set for a country dinner 
near a window, or windows, if possible; in fine 
weather, in the hall or on the wide veranda. If 
the veranda has long windows, the servant can 
pass in and out easily. There should be a side- 
board and a side table whereon the relays of 
knives, forks, and spoons, dishes and fresh glass- 
es, are placed, and a table from which the servant 
can help the soup and carve the joint, as on a hot 
day no one cares to see these two dishes on the 
table. A maid-servant should be taught to carve 
by her mistress, as this saves much time and trou- 
ble. Soup for a country dinner should be either 
clear bouillon with macaroni and cheese, or créme 
@asperge, or Julienne which has in it all the vege- 














tables of the season. Heavy mock-turtle, bean 
soup, or ox-tail are not in order for a country 
dinner. If the lady of the house has a turn for 
cookery, she should have her soups made the day 
before, and all the grease removed when the stock 
is cold; then see to the seasoning herself. 

It is better in a country house to be prepared 
against accidents by having some cold dish which 
can be relied upon in case the cook leaves. Mel- 
ton veal, which can be prepared on Monday, and 
which will last until Saturday, is an excellent 
stand-by ; and the cold boiled or roast ham should 
always stand on the sideboard. Any hungry man 
can make a dinner off cold ham and a baked po- 
tato at a pinch. 

Every country householder should try to have 
a vegetable garden, for your own pease, beans, 
young turnips, and salads are very superior to 
those which even the best grocer brings you. 
And of all the luxuries of a country dinner the 
fresh vegetables are the greatest. Particularly 
does the tired citizen, fed on the esculents of the 
corner grocery, delight in those green pease, that 
crisp lettuce, those undefiled strawberries; in- 
deed, one old epicure of New York demands of 
his country friends only a piece of boiled salt 
pork and vegetables, with a potato salad, some 
cheese, and five large strawberries, with a cup of 
coffee, for his country dinner. The large family 
of the salads come in to make the country dinner 
delightful. Given a clear beef soup, a slice of 
fresh boiled salmon, a bit of spring lamb with 
mint sauce, some green pease and fresh potatoes, 
a salad of lettuce, or tomato sliced, or of potatoes 
with a bit of onion, and you have a dinner for a 
Brillat-Savarin ; or vary it with a pair of boiled 
chickens and a vegetable salad, a. jardiniére, 
made of all the pease, beans, potatoes, cauliflower, 
fresh beets, of the day before, simply treated to a 
bath of vinegar and oil and pepper and salt, and 
you have a delicious dinner. The lady who has 
conquered the salad question may laugh at the 
caprices of cooks, and defy the hour at which the 
train leaves. 

For what so good as an egg salad for a hungry 
company? Boil your eggs hard, slice them, 
cover with a mayonnaise dressing, and put a few 
lettuce leaves about the plate, and you have a 
sustaining meal, 

Many families who like to dine in the middle 
of the day in summer have cold meats and warm 
vegetables. But this is not healthy. Let all 
the dinner be cold if the meats are. And a din- 
ner of cold roast beef, of salad, and cold aspara- 
gus, dressed with pepper, oil, and vinegar, is not a 
bad meal. 

It is better, however, for almost everybody to 
eat a hot dinner, even in hot weather. The di- 
gestion is aided by the friendly power of the ca- 
loric. Indeed, our almost universal American 
dyspepsia is attributed to the too free use of ice- 
water, which is so prevalent here, and nowhere 
else, 

Carafes of ice-water, a silver dish for ice, and 
a pair of ice-tongs should be put on the table for 
a summer dinner. For desserts we have the 
endless procession of berries and fruits, and ev- 
ery housekeeper should own an ice-cream freezer, 
which are now made so easy and convenient. 
No hot puddings, as a rule, should be served, 
or heavy pies; but the fruit tart is an excellent 
institution, and should be made @ ravir; the 
pastry should melt in the mouth, and the fruit 
be stewed with a great deal of sugar, Cream 
should be put on the table in large glass pitchers, 
for itis a luxury of the country and the summer. 

The cold custards, Charlotte-Russe, and creams 
stiffened with gelatine and delicately flivored, are 
very nice at a summer dinner. So is home-made 
cake, if well made, and that is its only “excuse 
for being.” 

Stewed fruit is a favorite dessert in England, 
and the gooseberry, which here has no reputa- 
tion, stands high. Americans prefer, as a rule, 
to eat their fruit fresh, and therefore we have 
not studied stewing enough. It is, however, a 
branch of cookery well worth the attention of a 
first-class housekeeper. It even makes the canned 
abominations better, and the California canned 
apricot stewed with sugar is the most delightful 
of sweets, and very healthful; canned peaches 
stewed with sugar lose their taste of tin, which 
sets the teeth on edge, and stewed currants are 
delicious. 

Every housekeeper should learn how to cook 
macaroni well. It is worth an hour spent at 
Martinelli’s, for this Italian staple is economical, 
healthy, and excellent eating, if well cooked. Rice 
too should form one of the vegetables, as it is a 
healiay substitute for potatoes, which some peo- 
ple can not eat. 

Summer dinners should never have anything 
on the table when the guests sit down but the 
flowers and the dessert, the ice pitchers or carafes, 
and bowls of ice, the glass, china, and silver, and 
this should all be simple, and not profuse. 

Many families now, fearing burglars, have only 
plated spoons, knives, forks, and dishes at their 
country houses. Modern plate is so very good 
that there is less objection to this plan than there 
used to be, and perhaps the idea is a good one. 
Still, the modern housekeeper loves the real sil- 
ver spoons and forks, and prefers to use them. 

No great display of silver is in good taste at a 
country dinner. Glass dishes are much more ele- 
gant and appropriate, and quite expensive enough 
to bear the title of luxuries. 

Avoid all greasy, heavy, and cumbrous dishes. 
Good roast beef, mutton, lamb, veal, chickens, and 
fresh fish are always in order, for the system 
craves the support of these solids in summer as 
well as in winter; but do not offer pork, unless in 
the most delicate form and in small quantities. 
Fried salt pork, if not too fat, is always a judi- 
cious accompaniment of the broiled bird. 

Broiled fish, broiled chicken, broiled ham, 
broiled steaks and chops, are always in order. 
The gridiron made St. Lawrence fit for heaven ; 
its qualities have been elevating and refining ever 








since. Nothing can be less healthy or less to 
one’s taste at a summer dinner than fried things. 
The frying-pan ought to have been thrown into 
the fire long ago and burned up. 

Near the sea the housekeeper has ample store 
to choose from in the luxurious crab, clam, lob- 
ster, and other crustaceew. The fresh fish, the 
roast clams, etc., take the place of deviled kid- 
neys and broiled bones of the winter. But every 
housewife must study the markets of her neigh- 
borhood. In most rural districts the butchers 
give away or throw to the dogs sweetbreads and 
other morsels which are the very essence of lux- 
ury. Calf’s head is rejected by the rural buyer, 
and a Frenchman who had the Physiologie du 
Got at his finger-ends, declared that in a coun- 
try place, not five miles from New York, he gave 
luxurious dinners on what the butcher threw 
away. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. L. M.—Get plain black flannel for a hunting jack- 
et, or one of Jersey shape, and use your checked flan- 
nel for a pleated skirt to wear with it. Put wide black 
Hercules braid like a border around the skirt.—The 
first number of the Bazar was dated November 2, 
1867. 

Mrs, A. B. S.—Your suggestions about the dress are 
good. Hoop-skirts are not worn, 

R. D. M.—Your white lace is a coarse woven lace of 
little value. The guipure is very good, and will trim 
your velvet handsomely. 

Martron.—Get linen lawn, batiste, or satine, and 
make with a plain basque, deep apron over-skirt edged 
with an embroidered ruffle, and gathered flounces on 
the lower skirt. If you wish a dark yet thin dress, 
get navy blue mull with white polka dots. 

Sunscriser.—The paniers may be sewed on the 
basque, or be beneath it on the over-skirt. See mod- 
els in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XV. Use diluted alcohol and 
borax to remove the glazed appearance on satin mer- 
Veilleux, but this must be repeated occasionally, for 
there is nothing will do it permanently, as the fault is 
in the dye. 

8. J.—Use the white lawn for your dresses, trimmed 
with tucked ruffles of the same, or with insertion in 
the ruffles, or else polka dots with scalloped edges. 
Make with basque and deep aprons, and wear them 
with black satin ribbon in a great bow at the throat, a 
smaller bow on each wrist, and a waist ribbon knotted 
on the left side. You are not too large for panier po- 
lonaises like those on Figs. 1 and 3 on the first page of 
Bazar No. 2%, Vol. XV. You would do well to leave 
off the use of crape, as you have delicate lungs. 

Mrs. C. 8. A.—Your gingham will make an appro- 
priate morning dress trimmed with pleatings of the 
same, and black percale collar, cuffs, and belt. A white 
nuns’ veiling dress is now worn at evening by ladies 
who have not worn mourning as long as you have. 

Rosa Dartite.—Your white Madras muslin will look 
well made over the satine. The foundation skirt au 1 
basque lining should be of the old gold, and the white 
muslin should be Jaid plainly on the basque, with the 
sleeves not lined. Trim with white Spanish lace. This 
dress, or a pretty white mull, Surah, or nuns’ veiling, 
will be suitable for a bridemaid. Read about men’s 
clothing in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
XV, 

Corragen.—Ecru is the fancy of the moment for 
the ground of wall-papers for sitting-rooms and cham- 
bers. It is found to be pleasant for the eyes, and when 
compelled to ase cheap paper with figures that are not 
in good taste, you should put the wrong side out, and 
get the creamy tint without the figures. As your car- 
pet of cream and olive is a short pattern, you should 
have it made up in rug fashion; that is, a square with 
a border around it, and then paint the part of the floor 
left bare next the walls, or else cover it with the plain 
“filling” carpet of olive like that in your carpet. An 
olive border should then be placed next the ceiling, 
and a slight moulding of gilt. Madras muslin cur- 
tains with a good deal of pale blue, red, and olive on 
cream grounds would be handsome tied back with 
dark red or olive ribbons. Pale olive paper in tile 
pattern flecked with pink will be pretty for your spare 
chamber, and you can get matting with pink and olive 
checks, or else of a solid color, either olive or maroon. 
Have sprigged muslin curtains and light wood furni- 
ture. 

K. C. B.—We have three times answered the ques- 
tion you ask, and we affirm that it is not grammatical 
to mix the first and third persons, nor to give one’s 
self a title in signing a note. If Mrs. John Smith 
wishes to write to a younger person, or to a servant, 
or to announce that she is married, she has but to 
adopt the third person, and say, “ Mrs, John Smith re- 
quests the pleasure of Miss Floyd’s company at tea”; 
or, to a servant, “ Mrs. John Smith would like to see 
Mary Brown on Tuesday”; or, “Mrs. John Smith 
wishes certain stuffs sent to her house”; but she is 
exceedingly ungrammatical if she says: “* Mr. Brown, 
please send me samples of black silk. Truly yours, 
Mrs. John Smith.” It is as inelegant and improper as 
if your rector’s wife sent for you to come to tea in 
this manner: “Dear Miss Brown,—Please take a 
friendly cup of tea at seven with us. Yours truly, 
The Rev. Mrs. John Smith.” “Mrs.” is atitle. Look 
at the letters of Madame De Sévigné, Elizabeth Cha- 
pone, Elizabeth Fry; of Victoria, Queen of England, 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, Harriet, Duchess of 
Sutherland; of Florence Nightingale, of Anne Bar- 
bauld, and of Abigail Adams, and if you can find one 
signed “‘ Mrs.”—if begun in the first person—we will 
acknowledge that you are right. It isa very common 
error, however. You remember that some people were 
named “ Marguis Lafayette Brown,” etc. The oldest 
grandmother in England, writing to her youngest 
grandchild, signs her notes, “‘ Your affectionate grand- 
mainma, Catherine Grosvenor.” And if the same lady 
were writing to a tradesman or a servant, she would, 
if she wrote in the first person, sign herself ‘* Catherine 
Grosvenor.” If she were the wife of Mr. Devereux 
Grosvenor, she would, in the third person, say, “* Mrs. 
D. Grosvenor requests Mr. James McElhenny to call 
at her house at ten o'clock to-morrow”; but she 
would never say, “Dear Mr. McElhenny,—Please 
call to-morrow. Yours truly, Mrs. D. Grosvenor.” 
In signing a check, in writing an article for the press, 
in writing a note in the first person to anybody, a 
woman, married or not, should sign herself simply 
by her own Christian name—Catherine Grosvenor. 
There is no loss of dignity about it; there is supreme 
ignorance both of grammar and of etiquette in the 
signature, ** Yours truly, Mrs. D. Grosvenor.” As if a 
gentleman bad written to Mayor Prince, asking him to 
dinner, aud that gentleman had answered : ** Dear War- 
ren,—I will come with pleasure, Yours truly, Mayor 
Prince,” 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 
ad was when the education of women in- 
cluded the training of the hand as well as of 
the brain and the heart. It was not a universal 
training, nor did it embrace many industries be- 
yond those of the home. But to be able to read 
and not to sew, to write and not to knit, to be 
ignorant of methods of preparation of simple 
food, to fail to make good bread, to be unable to 
“do up” a shirt or to darn a stocking, was to fall 
far below the domestic standard. “It was a 
long time ago,” you say. Yes, a long time ago; 
and the statement was not, as we said, of uni- 
versal application. But it was true of many 
sections of our country, and of all classes of peo- 
ple, except perhaps the very rich. To be “ well- 
to-do” was no excuse for neglect of domestic 
training. Some girls liked to learn to “ keep 
house,” and some disliked it, but they learned it 
nevertheless. Women varied greatly from each 
other in accomplishments, talked well, sang well, 
danced well, or not, as it might happen, but in do- 
mestic knowledge there was much more uniformi- 
ty. Todo things well, to be capable, expert in hand- 
iwork, was the test of capacity and the standard 
of real value of woman in the eyes of her friends. 

But since those days of our foremothers things 
have changed indeed. Very daring would he be 
who to-day proposed to apply to modern woman- 
hood the test of honest work. Now we value our 
women for beauty of face and form, grace of 
manner, amiability of temper, and occasionally, in 
these latter days, for her words and her thoughts, 
for the charm of her cultivated mind; but who 
thinks or cares for what a woman can do with her 
hands ? 

And the same sentiment as to woman’s work, 
strong in the classes where there is no need that 
she should toil, filters down through all social 
strata, till it permeates the opinions and views of 
even the very poor. It may be comparatively 
harmless in the world of wealth to make all the 
women like queen bees, to be served and pam- 
pered and admired; or, to take a different view, 
it may be beneficial to leave them free from la- 
bor, for the cultivation of intellect and taste, to be 
the almoners of bounty, to be the guides and 
helpers of other overworked and burdened wo- 
men—yet this immunity from labor can only serve 
high ends when confined to a noble and a very 
limited class. 

When we leave that class, and turn our thoughts 
to the multitudes of homes where the sentiment 
that work with the hands is to be avoided exists, 
yet without money, without such marked talent as 
promises a useful career in the exercise of the 
higher facuities, the condition is pitiful indeed. 
Nothing, in fact, can be more pernicious in its in- 
fluence upon character than that one sentiment 
—born, we admit, of our republicanism, but not 
a legitimate birth—that if possible we must lift 
up all our girls from the ranks of the women who 
work. No man or woman conversant with the 
philanthropic life of a great city but can count 
instances by the hundred of the mischief this 
notion works, 

Go to the tenement-houses of the better class 
of laborers in our midst. All the week at his 
task the father toils, lucky if he gets a clean 
shirt and a frolic with his children of a Sunday 
night. All day by her steaming stove, even in 
the summer heats, the mother cooks and washes, 
irons and scrubs. Her face pales, her shoulders 
are bowed; the tasks are never done. The boys 
at a very early age take up their work in the 
shops. The girl, the daughter and sister, is bend- 
ing all her energies to go through the Grammar 
and afterward the Normal school. The parents 
think they must educate her so that by-and-by 
she may be able to teach, and in order to do it 
they are ready to sacrifice everything, and gen- 
erally the girl is sacrificed as well. The child 
grows fast. Little enough knows the mother of 
what are the sanitary conditions—the food, the 
air, this pale young flower requires, Food igalear, 
and bread and tea too often make the meal, for 
the appetite is not vigorous, and only the brain 
is at work. There is so much evening study for 
the eyes that the mother does not attempt to 
teach this child to sew, There is little time at 
morn or night for any household task, and the 
daughter’s clothes and hands must not be soiled ; 
and so it is the mother who makes all the beds, 
and washes all the dishes, and lays the table, 
and from week’s end to week’s end lives without 
once lowering the sleeves of her faded calico 
gown. The child must have all the new cloth- 
ing that the mother could afford for both, for 
she sits daily among girls better dressed than 
herself, and must not be made ashamed. In the 
evening the room must be quiet, that she may 
study for the morrow ; and little by little the one 
lamp and the table are left to her, while her fa- 
ther learns to smoke his pipe in the beer-shop 
round the corner, and her brothers, tired of work, 
and eager for diversion, in “taking away their 
nowe,” take themselves also into the street. 

It is no fancy picture, Such a scene is being 
enacted to-day in hundreds of city homes, and 
one of its worst features is its extension over a 
period of years. By-and-by the time of gradua- 
tion comes. There have been weeks of struggle 
to meet examinations, hours of nervousness and 
irsitability, of sleeplessness and tears, The white 
dress can illy be afforded, but the child must 
“appear like other girls,” and the mother stitch- 
es patiently at night, for this day is to her like 
the crowning of all her hopes. With that little 
diploma, with her certificate of qualification to 
teach, the daughter will of course be saved all 
menial toil; will dress well, and be admired ; will 
relieve her parents and help her brothers with 
her salary. Therefore as her parents sit in the 
crowded hall and see her go up for her reward, 
they feel repaid for all their years of toil, and 
feel that they are themselves elevated to a high- 
er plane because they tried to educate this girl. 





And if she were truly educated, if there waited 
for her the school and the sure support, it would 
not be so bad; but the chances are that she gets 
no school at all. This field is overfilled, the sup- 
ply far exceeds the demand. She waits and hopes 
for a year—two perhaps. She finds sewing dull 
after the excitement of young companions and 
the stimulant of mental tasks. Yet very rarely 
does she continue to study. The strain and press- 
ure of her last year in school have brought reac- 
tion there. Does she spring with ready hand and 
cheerful heart to relieve the mother in household 
tasks? Perhaps; and yet it is probable that she 
likes washing dishes and cooking and scrubbing 
no better for the entire escape for four or six of 
her young years. Mother is tired, but she has 
become used to that, used to finding her always 
at work, used to being waited upon by her, used 
to seeing her in the faded frock. It does not hurt 
her now, unless some school-girl friend from a 
better home should come in and chance to see it, 
and then quickly enough arises the impatient wish 
that “ mother would keep herself looking like oth- 
er folks.” The training has all been one-sided 
and wrong, and the development is what we might 
expect. The love for those nearest is often 
quenched in the selfish longing to rise to some- 
thing more luxurious for herself. That relief 
from labor which it cost so much of toil and self- 
denial to give her seems now her right, and she 
resents as an injury a fate that gives no choice 
but the labor of the hands. 

In too many Gases the nerves have been sacri- 
ficed to the examinations ; the physical vigor that 
would have come from healthy daily labor, to the 
coveted diploma; the good food, to the cloth- 
ing she could not afford; and the contented spir- 
it of cheerful effort, to the desire to live above 
the demands of menial work. Still remains the 
need that the girl shall become a producing mem- 
ber of the family. She mst do something, and 
too often she can do nothing but the one thing 
that nobody wants her to do. Such girls scorn 
our kitchens, though their mothers will toil in far 
less comfortable ones till they are tired out and 
die. Behind the counter is too hard for them, 
and brings them in contact with uneducated girls. 
They know too much and too little, and at the 
bottom of all the trouble lies this false sentiment 
that they are fitted for a higher sphere than she 
that, like Solomon’s example, “ worketh with her 
hands,” 

For such as these—and their name is legion 
—as well as for the large class of women who 
can do and are willing to do anything, and that 
other larger class who are in words ready to do 
anything, but can do nothing that any one needs 
to have done, one may plead strongly in favor of 
multiplying and widening all avenues by which 
women can be made self-supporting; and es- 
pecially in favor of such a change in our meth- 
ods of education as shall include training for the 
hand as well as for the brain. It is not in the 
heart of any one who cares for the welfare of the 
race to plead that our girls be taught less, but 
that they be taught more and better. That edu- 
cation may come to mean the symmetrical devel- 
opment of the whole, instead of the forcing of 
one part of the nature, is an object for which we 
can not too faithfully plead. 

There should come a day when every girl fit- 
ting herself to teach does it so slowly that she 
simultaneously learns the lore of the kitchen in 
her home; and the technical school should all 
through these growing years be giving her the 
knowledge of some one industry by which the 
labor of her hands could serve her if the labor 
of her brain should fail, When that day comes, 
we shall have solved one of the close-pressing 
problems of the day. 

Already attempts have been made. There are 
beginnings here and there, and signs of promise 
in the sky. But underlying every practical effort 
should be the diffusion of the sentiment that it is 
not a shameful but a worthy and noble thing for 
women to know how to labor with the hands, 











SKETCHES IN PERA— 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
See illustration on double page. 


ERA, the peculiar residence of the Europeans, 
lies across the bay named the Golden Horn, 
opposite the city of Constantinople proper, the ver- 
itableStamboul. With its ranges of cypress-trees 
and its mansions of stone, it forms a striking con- 
trast to the wooden barracks of the Turks, From 
the shore of the Golden Horn rises to the crest of 
Pera the slope of a hill which is occupied by the 
Little Field of the Dead, an ancient Turkish cem- 
etery long disused, and distinguished by a terrace 
bordered by lofty houses and cafés. Here is the 
Broadway, the Regent Street, the Boulevard, of 
Pera, A railing divides the burial-ground from 
the gay promenade. The terrace, from one end 
to the other, is occupied by tables, over which in 
summer crowds of idlers are lounging. The East 
is not recalled by this scene. The young man of 
Pera dresses in French fashion, and can scarcely 
be distinguished from a genuine Parisian. Occa- 
sionally some Armenian or Greek may pass, or 
some Turkish functionary appears on horseback, 
directing his course to the bridge of Galata. 

But Pera is very far from being a paradise in 
the winter. The labyrinths of streets and lanes 
are narrow, crooked, mean, and infamously paved, 
full of holes and puddles at all seasons, and, when 
the thaw sets in, nearly impassable, and it be- 
hooves the passenger to keep well in the centre 
of the road if he desires to avoid such a catas- 
trophe as has overtaken a dervish in our sketch 
of the Grand Rue. The signs on the shops show 
that Pera is more French than Turkish. The 
Gommeux—pale imitation of la haute gomme of 
Paris—plods on through the slush and melting 
snow in his Russian fur-topped boots, and has a 
chance of fortifying himself against the cold and 





damp with a liqueur at either the Café Flamme 
or the El Dorado. 

All nationalities jostle each other, and the wea- 
ther- beaten mates of some Western merchant 
vessel seem to be enjoying the spectacle. The 
Turk on horseback, followed by his pipe-bearer, 
will soon move up the Bosporus. His baggage 
will be carried down to the water’s edge by the 
sturdy hammal, or porter. The hammal is a 
species peculiar to Constantinople; he is a sort 
of camel with two legs and no hump, he lives on 
cucumbers and water, and can carry enormous 
weights up almost perpendicular streets. His 
dress consists of loose linen trousers, a yellow 
jacket, and a fez. The caique, by which the wa- 
ter part of the journey is made, is a boat some 
fifteen or twenty feet in length; the sides are 
formed. of two long boards, carved on the inside 
to represent foliage and flowers, while the prow 
is armed with an iron beak, The boatmen are 
mostly of herculean build, and models of museu- 
lar form. The passengers sit in the bottom of 
the boat near the stern, and very quiet must they 
remain, for the slightest sudden movement might 
capsize the fragile vessel. The stream of the 
Bosporus is always violent, and it is full of eur- 
rents which are continually changing, requiring 
skill as well as strength in the rowers who have 
to navigate it. In the narrowest part of it the 
water boils like a kettle, a cord is thrown to the 
shore, three or four pull at it, and haul the boat 
through the rapids, when the oar is again called 
into requisition, Oriental shops are very differ- 
ent from those of Europe, but Pera rejoices in all 
the refinements of civilized life, and can display 
as much bad taste in glass and gilding as any 
Western city. 

The Frenchman or Italian or Greek who attends 
on you has always caught some of the laziness 
and slowness of the East, and the operation of 
hair-cutting is one not lightly to be undertaken. 
In all countries the barber is a loquacious, tire- 
some creature, but here he is wearisome exceed- 
ingly—a dull and tedious Figaro. Usually the 
barbers combine two professions, While one of 
the establishment cuts the customer’s hair, the 
other blocks his fez. Of course in a Christian 
quarter like Pera all kinds of drinking-places 
abound, and that necessary accompaniment of 
civilization, the foaming lager-beer, can be found 
in the arcades by those who wish to soothe their 
minds with reminiscences of home, 

The Bosporus, whose icy current and impetuous 
flow knows no retiring ebb, is ever very rough. 
Especially when the southwest wind blows, and 
meets the strong current, quite a sea arises, 
and it is a task of no little difficulty to get out 
to the mail-steamer. Our friend the Queen’s 
messenger seems not to be very anxious to risk 
his precious dispatches and more precious self 
in the little Antelope steam-cutter which is fight- 
ing its way through the waves, and will carry 
him off to the steamer which has to bear him, 
the latest messenger of the last solution or mys- 
tification of the Eastern question, to the perplex- 
ed British islands, 





THE FLAT. 


HERE is a great deal to be said in favor of 

the flat, which is probably merely an improve- 
ment upon the tenement-house, where innumera- 
ble human beings are huddled together under one 
roof; but in spite of its lowly origin, it has be- 
come quite the fashion, and we have grown ac- 
customed to the idea, which once would have 
seemed like living over the store or camping out, 
and only a remove from squalor. In truth, we 
are not obliged to know our neighbors more than 
in a block, although it would seem at first glance, 
owing to their proximity, as if they would learn 
all our short-comings of purse, pedigree, or tem- 
per in a trice, and become familiar with the skele- 
ton in our cupboard before we had made its ac- 
quaintance ourselves. Yet people may reside in 
a flat without being aware that the great artist 
Chiaroscuro works overhead, or that a counter- 
feiter inhabits the ground-floor. To be sure, 
there are no stairs to climb; everything being on 
one floor simplifies housekeeping, and the higher 
up one lives, the finer the view, the purer the air. 
Bridget can not grumble over the steps she has 
to take, and we could not secure the same ac- 
commodations, in a locality as healthy or as aris- 
tocratic, in a private dwelling-house, for twice 
the money It is cozy and comfortable, and if 
you want neighbors, there they are ; and if you pre- 
fer solitude, nobody objects. Buteven the Gobelin 
tapestries have a reverse side. Until one grows 
thoroughly accustomed to the flat, the absence of 
“upstairs” gives one a disagreeable sense of limit- 
ation. If you happen to be a quiet-loving person, 
with a tendency tonerv , the daily murder of 
your favorite operas overhead will not add to your 
happiness. If you are a person of fancy and en- 
thusiasm, capable of projecting yourself into oth- 
er people’s lives, you can fit characters to the 
laughing, or scolding, or singing voices you hear 
above or below you, and entertain beneath your 
roof as miscellaneous and as visionary a throng 
as ever crowded the pages of Dickens ; and when 
your husband comes home to his late dinner, you 
can amuse him with your translation of all that 
has transpired “ upstairs and down-stairs and in 
my lady’s chamber.” And should a family move 
out, you will feel an aching void, and surprise 
yourself listening for the familiar sounds. Here 
are currents of life running parallel with your 
own, but how happily, or to what goal, you can 
only guess. This is perhaps the poetry of the 
flat. The prose is presented when the odor of 
neighboring dinners assails “a sensitive nose”; 
when the housekeeper below holds you responsi- 
ble for the bursting of a water-pipe or the leak- 
ing of a gas-pipe; when she takes the sunny side 
of the roof for her clothes-line, and the wind is 
high on Mondays ; or when the small-pox is about, 
and she disapproves of vaccination. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Wuen I opened my eyes again, the dawn was 
just breaking, and I discovered, to my wonder, 
that I had slept right through the night. No 
one had aroused me. My limbs were as stiff as 
broomsticks from having been kept in one pos- 
ture for so many hours, and my clothes were satu. 
rated with dew. I gaped with something of as- 
tonishment at the scene of sky and ocean, for it 
was not easy to immediately realize our position. 
And then again the sight my eyes encountered 
was very striking for a man whose senses were 
struggling out of the cocoon of sleep to behold; 
for the dawn in the east lay in the sky like a 
sheet of delicately green glass, faintly illuminated 
at the water-line, and melting into blackness as 
it approached the zenith, But the rest of the 
heavens were wrapped in night, and the sea was 
of a pitchy black, even under the dawn, which 
made the horizon stand out against it with fear- 
ful distinctness, 

But even as my eye rested on that strange, 
cold, pallid green light, it changed its color into 
primrose, the sky brightened into sapphire and 
gold, and the sun showed his flaming head. 

Hunter was at the helm, and Tripshore asleep 
in the bows of the boat, but the sun woke him 
up; and as [ sat rubbing my legs to get the blood 
to circulate, and looking around me, Sir Mordaunt 
called good-morning to me, and then Norie; and 
glancing at the bottom of the boat, I perceived 
that everybody was awake. 

I scrambled off my perch, and helped the wo- 
men on to their feet, and was glad to learn that 
they had all managed to get some sleep. Then, 
taking the glass, I planted my back against the 
mast and searched the sea, that was now brightly 
illuminated by the soaring sun, but to no pur. 
pose; there was nothing to be seen. 

The breeze that was propelling us when I fell 
asleep still blew, the water was smooth, and the 
morning had broken with a cloudless sky. Both 
Hunter and Tripshore told me there had been no 
change of wind or weather in their watches, and 
when, therefore, I made a calculation to jot down 
upon the thwart, I reckoned that we could not 
have run less than forty miles from the time of 
our leaving the island. 

“It is impossible,” I exclaimed, “that we can 
go on sailing very much longer without sighting 
land. That we have not made land sooner, I can 
only account for by supposing that the island on 
which we were wrecked must be lying further to 
the eastward than we have imagined.” 

“In that case, ought we not to steer more to 
the westward, Walton ?” asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“T hardly think so,” I replied. “Our object 
is to meet with ships, and not to box ourselves up 
among a mass of reefs and cays and uninhabited 
islands.” 

“Is the compass right, sir, d’ye think ?” in- 
quired Hunter. 

“Yes,” I said, “judging from the bearings of 
the stars, and the rise and set of the sun.” 

“Oh, Mr. Walton,” cried Miss Tuke, “I hope 
we shall not have to pass another night in this 
boat !” 

“Courage, Ada, courage!” exclaimed the bar- 
onet. “See what a beautiful day has come. Let 
us think of ourselves as a pleasure party blown 
out to sea further than we intended to go. There 
is no danger; a little patience, my love, and all 
will be well;” and he looked at her, lightly shak- 
ing his head, and smiling mournfully. 

I glanced at her, to see how she bore all this 
hard usage of the sea. Her roughened hair, her 
pale face full of deep anxiety and grief, her ap- 
parel creased and defaced by the wet and the 
wear and tear of shipwreck, did not, in my sight, 
at all events, in the least degree impair her beau- 
ty. Indeed, I could not help thinking that all 
this disorder of attire, and the wild sparkle in 
her pretty eyes, and the restlessness of her move- 
ments and glances, gave her charms a character 
that accentuated them with a fresh and fascina- 
ting picturesqueness, Norie appeared to share 
frequently this opinion, for he would look at her 
with fervent admiration, 

Mrs. Stretton, on the other hand, was much 
more passive, She gazed dreamily at us with her 
fine dark eyes as we conversed, yet was always 
quick to give a smile to any of us who met her 
glance, She had a rougher appearance than Miss 
Tuke, owing to her black hair, which, as I have 
elsewhere said, was remarkably abundant, and 
hard to stow away without combs and hair-pins 
and such things. She, too, was very pale, but 
her lips were red and healthy and her eyes clear 
and shining. 

Of the women, indeed, Carey endured these 
trials the worst. She had been a plump, piquant 
little woman aboard the Lady Maud, but now 
her cheeks were fallen in, her eyes sunk, and the 
hollows dark, her lips pale and dry and tremu- 
lous, and the expression of her face was haggard, 
like that of a sick person, I should have sup- 
posed that a woman in her station of life would 
have borne hardship very much more stubbornly 
than Miss Tuke. But the truth is, and most 
men’s experience confirms it, the more thorough- 
bred a woman is, the more effectually can she 
cope with and support trouble. I would rather 
any day be in peril with a lady, with no expe. 
rience whatever of hardships, than with a woman 
of mean extraction, who has had to rough it, who 
has had to work, and who therefore you might 
imagine would be a great help in time of danger, 
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or when hearty activity or the negative virtue of 
fortitude was wanted.* 

Carey’s box, that had already done service as 
a bailer, was now used as a wash-basin. I filled 
it with salt-water, and the women refreshed 
themselves by bathing their hands and faces. 
We men cooled ourselves by splashing up the 
water over the side. This done, I served out 
some salt beef and biscuit. 

I had taken Hunter’s place, and was steering 
the boat, eating with one hand and balancing the 
tiller with the other. The seamen were forward, 
Hunter feeding the dog. I was pointing to the 
figures I had scribbled upon the thwart, and Sir 
Mordaunt was calculating with me the distance 
we had traversed, when I was startled by a ve- 
hement cry from Tripshore, and raising my eyes, 
I saw him standing with his arm around the mast, 
and pointing to the sea over our bows. 

“Sail, ho!” he yelled. 

At this magic sound the whole of us sprang to 
our feet as one person. The sun being well on 
the left of us, the horizon ahead was beautifully 
clear and the sea a soft violet, and upon it, quite 
visible to the naked eye, was a speck of white. 

I snatched up the glass and pointed it. 

“Yes,” I cried, “ it is a sail!” 

Miss Tuke clapped her hands, and gave a loud 
hysterical laugh. 

“Which way is she standing, sir?” shouted 
Tripshore, 

“TI can’t tell you yet,” I replied. “ She will be 
a square-rigged vessel, I believe, for what is show- 
ing of her canvas is square.” 

“Let me look at her,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, 
in a voice quivering with excitement. 

I gave him the glass. He crossed over to the 
mast to rest the telescope against it, and took a 
long, long look, but could make no more of the 
object than I. 

“ But it is a sail, uncle ?” cried Miss Tuke. 

“ Certainly it is,” he replied ; “ but it is impos- 
sible to tell which way she is going.” 

The glass was passed from hand to hand. 

“Let us finish our breakfast,” said I, sitting 
down again. “Though that vessel should pass 
without noticing us, it is enough that we have 
seen her to prove that we are in navigable waters 
at last. There will be other vessels about, though 
we should miss yonder one: be sure of that.” 

They all seated themselves except Tripshore, 
who had the glass, and kept it fixed on that small 
white spot; but though Sir Mordaunt and Miss 
Tuke pretended to eat, I saw that the sight of 
that sail had taken away their appetite. They 
could not remove their eyes from the horizon 
where that gleaming speck was. 

I dare say my own emotions were not less 
strong than theirs, but I perceived the need of 
assuming an unconcerned demeanor, so that, if 
the vessel passed away from us, I should be able 
with a good face to say that her disappearance 
signified no more than another spell of patience 
for us, and that other sails would be showing be- 
fore sundown. Nevertheless, I was looking too 
all the time at that distant sail, and every mo- 
ment growing more and more puzzled by its 
steadiness and appearance. 

“Tf yonder is a ship,” I exclaimed at last, 
“she is bound to be coming or going our way. 
We are heading a stead, course, and should have 
noticed by this time if she is crossing our hawse. 
But she’s mighty slow if she’s coming our way, 
and if she is steering as we are, what manner of 
vessel must she be to let a boat like this over- 
haul her ?” 

“What do you make of her, Tripshore ?” call- 
ed ont Sir Mordaunt. 

“ Why, sir,” he answered, “it looks to me as 
though that bit of white is the main-royal or top- 
gallant-s’l of a ship heading south.” 

“ But dg we rise it ?” I asked. 

“No, sir. All that it does is to grow bigger, 
without rising,” he answered. 

I told him to pass me the glass, and I took an- 
other steady look. The object was unquestiona- 
bly a ship’s sail, apparently, as Tripshore had 
said, the main-royal of a ship; it was square, and 
white as silver; it was certainly bigger, too, than 
it was when I had first looked at it, which struck 
me as most extraordinary, for the enlargement 
of the sail proved that we were approaching it, 
and I could not conceive how it was that other 
portions of the vessel did not show themselves. 

“No use speculating,” said I; “ we must wait 
and see.” 

There was a light swell rolling up from the 
westward, that made the water look like a waving 
sheet of dark blue shot-silk ; the sea was crisped 
with little foamy ripples, which ran along with 
us; but the sun had gathered its fires fast, and 
was pouring them fiercely down upon our un- 
sheltered bodies, whilst the atmosphere seemed 
almost breezeless in consequence of our being 
dead before the wind. At intervals a number of 
flying-fish would spark out of the melting glass- 
like blue of the water, and scatter in prismatic 
flashes. A frigate-bird came up out of the north, 
and hovered at a height of about thirty feet over 
the boat, balancing itself on its exquisitely grace- 
ful wings for a minute or so, and then fled and 
vanished like a beam of light. But we took no 
notice of these things, nor of the stinging heat of 
the sun, our thoughts being chained to that sail 
ahead that was slowly enlarging its form, but nev- 
er rising so as to exhibit other sails beneath it. 

“That’s no ship, sir,” said Hunter, breaking a 
long silence. 

“Tt looks like a small lugger-rigged boat,” e«- 
claimed Sir Mordaunt. 

“Tt certainly is not a ship,” said I. 

We waited and watched. The sail was a most 
clear object now, and with the naked eye we 
could see that it was well on this side the hori- 
zon—indeed, the blue water-line rose beyond it. 

On a sudden Tripshore let drop the glass to 





* Lady Brookes’s behavior may be quoted against 
me, but it will be remembered that she was an invalid, 





his side, and, looking around, motioned to me 
with his head. I quitted the helm, and clamber- 
ed over to where he stood. 

“ Look !” said he, in a low voice, with a note 
of horror in it. “You may see what it is now.” 

His manner startled me. 1 took the glass hur- 
riedly, and levelled it. 

“My God!” I cried, “ what a meeting!” 

It was the raft we had sent adrift the day but 
one before. The sail was full, the strange ma- 
chine was swarming along steadily, at the mast- 
head was the piece of inscribed plank, forming a 
cross upon the water, and with his back to the 
mast sat the dead messenger. 

My blood ran cold. It was a dreadful object 
to encounter upon that lonely sea. And now that 
it was come, the disappointment stung me like 
the very fangs of death. I looked round upon 
my companions with a hopeless face. 

“What is it?” cried Miss Tuke, instantly re- 
marking my looks. 

“The raft we sent afloat day before yester- 
day,” I answered. 

She hid her face in her hands. Sir Mordaunt 
sat looking at the thing with stony eyes, but 
neither he nor Mrs. Stretton nor Carey made any 
observation. The raft was right ahead, and in a 
short time we should be up with it. To us, who 
knew what its freight was, it was bad enough to 
have even the sail of it in sight; but to come 
within eye-shot of the corpse, that would by this 
time be a most loathsome object, was a thing that 
would have been unendurable to our shaken and 
agitated and weary hearts. Interpreting my com- 
panions’ thoughts by my own, I returned to the 
helm and headed the boat into the west. This 
brought the wind abeam ; the little craft felt the 
increased pressure, and buzzed along sharply, rid- 
ing over the swell, that was now dead ahead, like 
a cork, 

I whispered to the baronet that the corpse 
would have been too shocking an object for the 
women to see. 

“Yes,” he answered, under his breath, “ and 
for us too. I could not have borne it. But I 
hope, now that the raft can no longer serve our 
purpose, it may speedily go to pieces. The in- 
scription will set people hunting for us.” 

“If we are rescued, the news will soon get 
about,” I answered. 

We drew rapidly away from the forlorn and 
dismal fabric, yet it excited a fascination that 
constrained me to keep on stealing glances at it. 
The condition of mind to which our shipwreck 
had reduced me was well qualified to furnish a 
wild and ghastly significance to that dead seaman 
sailing along out there. I could not dispossess 
my imagination of the idea that he was following 
me with his eyes, and I figured a kind of blind up- 
braiding in them for leaving him in that mock- 
ing, unconseerated plight. I had the face before 
me as I had seen it when we sent the raft adrift. 
It was a dreadful memory to come into my mind 
at such a time, and a foolish disposition to shed 
tears assured me of what I had not before sus- 
pected—that our hardships and anxieties had 
lamentably reduced my strength, and that, if we 
continued in this state much longer, those weak- 
ly women there would be able to boast of much 
more physical stamina than I. 

I believe this very thought was in my head 
when I was aroused from the miserable reverie 
into which I had sunk by Hunter shouting, “ Sail, 
ho!” at the very top of his voice. I started up 
savagely, maddened for the moment by the fear of 
another disappointment. The man was pointing 
into the northwest, and Mrs. Stretton and Miss 
Tuke, clinging to each other, looked wildly in that 
direction, whilst Sir Mordaunt and Norie stood 
peering, with their hands shading their eyes. 

“Do you see her, sir?” shouted Hunter, “It’s 
no raft this time. See how she rises !” 

I looked, and saw a sail—this time no raft in- 
deed, as Hunter had said, but a vessel swiftly 
rearing her white canvas above the blue, inch by 
inch, foot by foot, so that, watching her with the 
glass, I saw her fore-course come up until the 
arching foot of it was exposed, and then the glim- 
mering top of the black hull quivered in the re- 
fractive light upon the water-line. 

She was heading dead for us. Until we were 
sure of this, no one spoke; but when I cried out 
the news, Tripshore and Hunter and Norie utter- 
ed a loud hurrah! Miss Tuke clasped her hands 
above her head and gave a long, mad laugh ; 
Mrs. Stretton sobbed as if her heart would break ; 
Carey fell a-dancing in the bottom of the boat ; 
and Sir Mordaunt threw his arms round my neck, 
and, with his head lying on my shoulder, breathed 
like a dying man. 

I broke away from my poor friend, and bawled 
to Hunter to lower the sail and stop the boat’s 
way, and whipping a handkerchief out of Norie’s 
pocket, I fastened it to one of the paddles, and 
bade Tripshore stand up in the bows of the boat 
and wave the signal. 

The vessel came down upon us fast. What 
her rig was I could not yet see. She had a main- 
sky-sail set, and a coil of foam sparkled at her 
glossy sides, and ran up the sea behind her in a 
flashing white line. We had cheered, and given 
way to the passion of excitement and rapture 
that the sight of her had kindled in us; but we 
grew silent very soon, and watched her coming 
breathlessly. I knew her people could not fail 
to see us. But would they heave to? Would 
they attempt our rescue? We had to find that 
out, and the waiting was such mental agony as 
there are no words to convey any idea of. 

One of the most moving memories which my 
heart carries of our shipwreck is the faces of my 
companions turned toward the approaching ves- 
sel. Expectation had so wrought upon their 
lineaments as to harden them into the severity 
and immobility of marble; they looked to have 
been petrified at the very moment when their 
staring eyes, their parted lips, the forward pos- 
ture of their heads, showed that the hope and 
the fear in them were at their greatest height. 





Suddenly Tripshore turned his gaping face aft, 
and cried, in a hoarse voice of triumph, “ She'll 
heave to, sir!” And as he said this, the vessel, 
with her mainsail hanging in the leech-lines, and 
her sky-sail halyards let go, slightly shifted her 
helm, and went past us at a distance of about 
five times her own length, drawing out as she 
passed into a small handsome bark of about 
three hundred and fifty tons, with a clipper bow 
and elliptical stern, a low freeboard, and a white 
netting round her short raised after-deck. From 
this point, that was apparently the roof of a deck- 
cabin, several men were watching us, and forward 
a small crowd of heads overhung the bulwarks. 
As soon as she was to leeward of us, she put her 
helm down, swung her foreyards, and lay hove to. 

“ Out with your paddles, men !” I shouted ; and 
in a fury of impatience Tripshore and Hunter 
threw over the rude oars, and the boat went slow- 
ly toward the bark. As we approached we were 
hailed by one of the men on the poop. 

“ Boat ahoy! What boat is that ?” 

I was overjoyed to be addressed in English, 
for I had feared from the appearance of the ves- 
sel that she was a foreigner. I put my hand to 
the side of my mouth, and shouted back : 

“We are the survivors of the passengers and 
crew of the schooner yacht Lady Maud, that was 
lost four days since on a cay about sixty miles 
distant from here. We have been adrift since 
yesterday. Will you take us on board ?” 

He waved his hand, and answered : “ Yes, yes ; 
come alongside. But is that another boat out 
there ?”—pointing in the direction where we had 
last seen the raft. 

“No,” I cried. “I will explain what that is 
when we get aboard.” 

A rope was flung to us, the gangway unshipped, 
and some steps thrown over. All hands had as- 
sembled to see us arrive. The first to be handed 
up was Miss Tuke; she was followed by Mrs. 
Stretton and Carey; then went Sir Mordaunt and 
Norie, the rest of us following with the dog. On 
gaining the deck, a giddiness seized me, and I had 
to keep fast hold of the arm of the man who had 
helped me up the steps to save myself from fall- 
ing. It was, in truth, the effect of a wild hurry 
of conflicting emotions; but a short stern strug- 
gle subdued the sensation, and glancing around 
at the men, who were staring at the women and 
ourselves with open mouths, I asked for the cap- 
tain. 

“T’m the master, sir,” said a quiet-looking, sun- 
burned man, who stood close to the gangway. 

I grasped his hand and shook it, and then, 
without further preface, told him our story, brief- 
ly indeed, though I gave him all the facts. 

“Well, sir,” said he, when I had done, glan- 
cing at Sir Mordaunt very respectfully, “ you've 
had a hard time of it, and I’m glad to have come 
across you. This bark is the Princess Louise, 
from New Providence to Porto Rico. I hope 
Porto Rico isn’t out of your way ?” 

“No,” I answered. “We should be able to 
get to Europe from Porto Rico without trouble.” 

“Certainly,” said he. “ But we sighted a small 
boat out yonder. Does she belong to your peo- 
ple?” 

I told him that she was a raft we had sent 
adrift from the isiand, with a board at the mast- 
head inscribed with the circumstances of our 
shipwreck ; but I said nothing about the dead 
man on it. I then begged him to tell us what 
reckoning his vessel was now in, explaining that 
Sir Mordaunt Brookes was anxious to have the 
bearings of the rock on which we had been 
wrecked, that he might recover the remains of 
his wife for interment in England. 

“Can you give me your course, and distance 
run ?” said he. 

I answered that it was jotted down on the aft- 
er-thwart in the boat. He at once went over the 
side into the boat, entered the figures in a pock- 
et- book, and returned. 

“We'll get the bearings of your island fast 
enough presently,” said he. “ That’s a good boat 
of yours—too good to send adrift. Here, Mr. 
Swift,” he sung out to a man I afterward learned 
was his chief mate, “ get that boat cleared out, 
will you, and slung aboard? You can stow her 
on the booms—and swing the foreyards as soon 
as that job’s done. Bo’s’n, take charge of these 
two men” (indicating Tripshore and Hunter), 
“and see that they get something to eat at once. 
Will you follow me, ladies and gentlemen ?” 

He led the way into the cabin, or deck-house. 
We hobbled after him, for, owing to our confine- 
ment in the boat, and the want of space to stretch 
our limbs, we had some ado to work our legs 
properly. The cabin was a very plain interior, 
with a table amidships, flanked by hair sofas, and 
a row of five small berths on the port side. We 
sat down, not because we were weary, but because 
we found exercise an awkward and inconvenient 
effort. The captain, whose name was Broach, 
went to the cabin door and bawled to the stew- 
ard, who was among the men on deck, to put 
some beef and biscuit and claret upon the table. 
He then entered his berth, and returned with a 
large chart of the Bahamas and West India Isl- 
ands, which I saw Sir Mordaunt devouring with 
his eyes, proving where his heart was. 

“Yesterday,” said Captain Broach, “ we were 
in such and such a position, and our position now 
would be here,” said he, putting his finger on the 
chart. “You say you have been running fifty 
miles to the south’ard and west’ard.” He mea- 
sured the distance, and exclaimed, “Here you 
are; here are two cays. It is one of these, gen- 
tlemen.” 

“Tt will be the one to the norrard,” said I. 

“Then,” said he, writing down the position of 
the island on a piece of paper, and handing it to 
the baronet, “this will be the latitude and longi- 
tude of it, sir.” 

I reflected, and then addressing Sir Mordaunt, 
“Those bearings,” said I, “ prove that Purchase 
was heavily out in his latitude as well as his lon- 
gitude.” 





He motioned, with an imploring gesture. “ For 
God’s sake, don’t recall the man!” said he. “TI 
desire,” he continued, turning to the skipper, 
“that you will look upon us as passengers, for 
whose accommodation and entertainment you will 
charge as you think proper; though,” he said, 
extending his hand for the other to shake, and 
speaking with great emotion, “ no recompense we 
can make you will express our gratitude for the 
prompt and generous help you have given us.” 

“Say nothing about it, sir,” answered the skip- 
per, in a blunt, sailorly way. “It seems hard that 
shipwreck should befall gentlemen like you, to 
whom the sea is no business; and I am very sor- 
ry indeed for the ladies” —giving them a low bow. 
‘Now, steward, bear a hand with the grub, man! 
Shove it on the table, can’t ye ?” 

We had not long before eaten our breakfast in 
the boat; and even had we not already broken 
our fast, I question whether the emotions which 
kept our hearts hammering in our breasts would 
have left us any appetite for the victuals on the 
table. But Captain Broach begged us so heartily 
to eat that we made a show of munching, just to 
please him. He said he had but the cabins we 
saw. One of them was his, and the next one the 
mate’s, and the third abutting on that the second 
mate’s and carpenter’s. “ But,” said he, “if 
you don’t mind a squeeze, I think we can man- 
age. The ladies will have that cabin”—pointing ; 
“there are two bunks in it, and we can lay a 
mattress on the deck.” And then he arranged 
for me to share the mate’s cabin, Norie the sec- 
ond mate’s, and Sir Mordaunt would have a cabin 
to himself. 

This was a very good arrangement, and so the 
matter was settled. 

We then inquired how long it would take to 
reach Porto Rico. 

“T give the Louise four days,” he answered, 
“reckoning fine weather and breezes after this 
pattern. When I tell you that we left New Provi- 
dence the day before yesterday at six o’clock in 
the evening, you'll believe the bark has got heels.” 

He sat talking with us, asking questions, and, 
with every answer we made him, growing more 
and more respectful. He told Sir Mordaunt that 
he would find no difficulty in chartering a small 
vessel to fetch Lady Brookes’s body; indeed, he 
said, it would give him pleasure to see to that 
himself, for he knew a man at San Juan who 
owned a trading sloop, a fast vessel, that would 
not keep Sir Mordaunt waiting. He also told us 
that steamers from Liverpool, Southampton, 
Spain, and the United States touched at Porto 
Rico—how often he could not say, but often 
enough to serve our end. 

“And now,” said he, “there’s Mr. Swift and 
myself—I’ll say nothing about the second mate 
—plain sailors, with kits not good enough for a 
man to go to court in; but such as our togs are, 
gentlemen, you’re heartily welcome to the loan of 
them till you can get better. I’m only sorry,” 
addressing Miss Tuke, “ that we can’t accommo- 
date you ladies in that way. But we're all men 
aboard the Louise, and so you'll please take that 
as our excuse.” 

He called the steward to see to our cabins and 
supply our wants, and bestowing a regular all- 
round bow upon us, he went on deck, where we 
could hear the men singing out as they braced 
round the yards and got way upon the bark. 


My story is as good as ended. You have had 
our shipwreck, and now our rescue. But there 
still remains a short length of line to coil down, 
and I may as well leave the yarn clean and ship- 
shape. 

Imagine that two days have passed. In that 
time we have slept well, eaten well, and pulled 
ourselves together. We have all of us knelt 
down in the cabin and offered up hearty and 
earnest thanks to Almighty God for His merciful 
preservation of us : and now we are looking about 
us with tranquil hearts, which have already grown 
used to this new condition of life, waiting with 
patience for the hour when the cheery ery of 
“Land, ho!” shall bring us within reach of the 
scores of things our destitute condition demands ; 
now and again talking of the dead; of the yacht, 
that the sea had scattered as the wind scatters 
chaff; and of our sufferings and anxieties and 
painful struggles on the little island. The wea- 
ther remained beautiful—a constant wind blow- 
ing, though shifting occasionally to the north- 
ward, and then hauling back again to the east- 
ward, the sea calm and frosty with the breaking 
heads of the tiny surges, and a heaven of stain- 
less, glorious, tropical blue. 

It was the night of the second day, dating from 
our rescue. I had been conversing with Mrs. 
Stretton and Mr. Swift, the chief mate of the 
Princess Louise, who, it turned out, had known 
Captain Stretton and the vessel he commanded. 
In another part of the deck were Norie and Miss 
Tuke and her uncle. The moon was standing 
over the sea, shedding little or no radiance upon 
the sky, but whitening the water under it with 
lines of light which looked like silver serpents, 
as the swaying of the swell and the fluttering of 
the ripples kept them moving, : 

I left Mrs. Stretton and the mate, and walked 
to the end of the short poop. The wheel was 
just under me, and the figure of the fellow who 
grasped it was so motionless that he and the 
wheel and the yellow binnacle card were more 
like a painting than real things. I stood draw- 
ing at a cigar, enjoying the tobacco with unspeak - 
able relish after my long enforced abstinence, 
and contemplating the beautiful dream-like pic- 
ture of the bark lifting her heights of glim- 
mering canvas into the dark air, blotting out a 
whole heaven of stars with her dim and ghostly 
cloths, amid the hollows of which, and among the 
delicate gear and rigging, the soft tropical breeze 
was whispering in notes that sounded like faint 
and distant voices singing. The eastern sky was 
glorious with stars of such magnitude and beau- 
ty as you never behold in our Northern climes, 











with a fine sharp whiteness, though here and 
there the smaller stars shone in delicate blues 
and in rose-color, like the reflection of a bright 
flame in highly polished metal, It was a night 
for solitude. The seething of the thin line of 
foam at the vessel’s sides, the occasional clank 
of the wheel-chains, the mysterious song of the 
wind up in the darkness among the pallid sails 
there, the leagues of black water, the star-laden 
sky, and the moon, clothing with the beauty of 
her soft white misty light a large circumference 
of the dark heavens, combined to produce a deep 
sense of peace in the heart, not without melan- 
choly, but infinitely soothing, and to make one 
almost dread the intrusion of commonplace 
sounds 

My thoughts were full of the past, and, let me 
say, of the future likewise. A low, soft, girlish 
laugh from the group at the other end of the 
deck had set my fancy rambling, and in the short 
time I was permitted to stand there musing, the 
thoughts which swept through my mind—a com- 
mingling of shipwreck and ocean perils, and of 
fancies very much nearer heaven than any the 
deep could yield me—made a wild and singular 
panorama of visions. 

But my reverie was interrupted by Sir Mor- 
daunt coming up to me. He stood at a little dis- 
tance, peering, as if he was not sure, and then 
said, “ Is that you, Walton ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“What a perfect night! is it not 2” he exclaim- 
ed, “It makes our shipwreck seem no more 
than a dream. We might still be on board the 
poor Lady Maud, and all the anguish we have 
suffered and escaped a nightmare.” 

“We are lucky,” said I, “to have fallen into 
such kind hands. But I am rather puzzled to 
know what I shall do when we reach Porto Rico. 
Is there a consul there %” 
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“*SAIL, HOY HE YELLED.”—Drawn sy W. St. Joun Harrer. 


“Oh,” said he, “ I have arranged with Captain 
Broach to obtain the funds we shall require. 
Don’t let that trouble you.” 

“And Mrs, Stretton? Shall you send her to 
Kingston ?” ; 

“ T will wait till I am ashore to talk to her. I 
have a scheme—but I am not yet resolved. She 
shall find me her friend. She is strangely mixed 
up in the cruelest experience that ever befell me, 
and the sufferings she has passed through give 
her the strongest claims upon my sympathy. By- 
the-way,” he continued, “ I have a piece of news 
for you. It scarcely took me by surprise. Norie 
has proposed to Ada, and she has accepted 
hin.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“T say I am not surprised, because I knew all 
along that he admired her. But I did not know 
that she was in love with him. Did you ?” 

“No,” 4 

* At the beginning of our cruise, don’t you re- 
member that she used to snub him ?” 

I said nothing. 

“ But,” he said, “I am sure he will make her 
happy. I shall be glad to see her settled. I had 
hoped to have her as a companion, now that I am 
alone,” said he, in a shaky voice; “but a hus- 
band is better than an uncle for a girl, and I can 
not question, from her manner of speaking to 
me just now, that she is really attached to the 
doctor.” 

I kept my voice very well, and I am sure that 
he had no suspicion of the truth. Between that 
girl and me there had been little passages full of 
encouragement on her part. I held my peace 
while Sir Mordaunt talked on, coming presently 
to his wife, and speaking of her with tears in his 
voice, if not in his eyes. Then, taking my chance, 
I crossed over to where Miss Tuke and Norie were 
standing, looking at the waning moon—a blush- 





ing emblem of my own idle dream—and address- 
ing the girl with as much cordiality as I could in- 
fuse into my manner, I said that Sir Mordaunt 
had told me of her engagement, and that I would 
not lose a minute in offering her and Norie my 
sincere congratulations. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Walton,” said she ; 
and Norie added that he felt sure the news would 
give me pleasure. 

And so ended a little business that everybody 
will smile at but me. But I relate it, because I 
doubt if the story of my shipwreck would be quite 
complete without it. 

I put on a wooden face for the rest of the time, 
determined that Miss Tuke, at all events, should 
not suppose I considered myself jilted. But this 
matter hastened my departure from San Juan, 
where we arrived in due course. Sir Mordaunt 
begged me to stay until his wife’s remains had 
been removed, and then accompany him and the 
others to Europe; but I told him I was anxious 
to get home; and an opportunity for leaving 
Porto Rico occurring three days after our arrival, 
I took leave of my companions, bidding poor Mrs. 
Stretton a tender farewell, in the full belief that 
I should never see her again. 

Two months after my return to England, I re- 
ceived a long letter from Sir Mordaunt. He told 
me that he had brought his wife’s remains with 
him, and that they were now interred in the 
family vault at Also (I should perhaps be 
surprised to hear) Mrs. Stretton had consented 
to come and take charge of his establishment as 
housekeeper. He asked me to spend a fortnight 
with him ; but I had other engagements, and could 
not get away. 

Not very long after the receipt of this letter, 
came an invitation to attend Ada Tuke’s marriage. 
I could not go, though I would gladly have been 
present, if only to sustain the character of indif- 








ference I had assumed. However, I took care to 
call upon the bride and her husband, on their re- 
turn from abroad, when passing through London, 
and time being on my side, my impersonation 
could not have been better had my indifference 
been honest ; and I was sure the bride went away 
convinced that any suspicions she might have 
had that I had been fond of her were altogether 
unfounded, Norie is now in practice in a town 
in the north of England, and I believe doing very 
well. Sir Mordaunt gave his niece five thousand 
pounds and a house of furniture, and I don’t 
doubt they need all they can get, for the little 
Nories threaten to make a big family. 

I often visited Sir Mordaunt, and when I first 
went down to his house I was pleased to find 
Tripshore installed there as a sort of all-round 
man, having no special duties, but lending a hand 
generally. He told me that Tom Hunter had left 
San Juan before the others, with a present from 
Sir Mordaunt of fifty pounds in his pocket, but 
what had become of him he did not know. Trip- 
shore and the nobie dog who had saved our lives 
were great friends, and always together, I heard. 
The fine animal knew me at once, and it cu- 
riously delighted me to be remembered by him. 

On every occasion of my visit to I had the 
pleasure of shaking Mrs, Stretton by the hand and 
complimenting her on her looks. The baronet 
would tell me that she managed his household 
capitally, and that if she left him he would miss 
her as he would his right hand. His references 
to the late Lady Brookes gradually grew less 
frequent, whilst his praise of the shipwrecked 
widow improved in strength and quality ; so that, 
exactly three years from the date of his arrival in 
England, I was not surprised to get a letter from 
him in which he said that Mrs, Stretton had be- 
come Lady Brookes. 

THE END, 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


To Dress a Ham or Fresn Pork.—Choose a plump 
fat ham that does not weigh over twelve pounds, as 
the larger ones are apt to be too gross, Put it on the 
fire in cold water at least five hours before your dinner 
hour, and let it boil until thoroughly tender. Then 
take it out of the pot in which it has been boiling, 
aud put it in a baking-pan. Prepare a nice stuffing 
of light bread—a small loaf will be sufficient ; flavor it 
with a table-spoonful of butter, half a tea-spoonful 
each of powdered sage and thyme, a salt-spoonful 
each of red and black pepper, and a tea-spoonful of 
salt. Crumble the bread fine, and mix the ingredients 
well together. Then gash the ham ail over the top in 
cuts an Inch equare, and full as deep, besides piercing 
the hock part as deep as you can with a skewer, that 
as much of the stuffing may become blended with the 
meat as possible. Press it well in all over the top. 
Grate on bread-crumbs lastly, which must be brushed 
over with the yolk of an egg and well peppered. Let 
it bake regularly in a well-heated oven for an hour be- 
fore it is served. No gravy is needed. 

Wurrr-or-re@ Cakr.—One cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of milk, five whites of eggs, five 
cups of flour, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one tea-spoonful of soda, The above recipe will be 
found useful to keep at hand, because so many dishes 
are made from the yolks of eggs only that it is nice to 
have some good way for utilizing the whites. This 
cake is very nice flavored either with lemon, bitter 
almonds, or vanilla, only taking care to use modera- 
tion in the use of extracts, as it is more delicate than 
where the whole egg is used, and easily spoiled by too 
much seasoning. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO, 

Dr. C. A. Fernaxp, Boston, says: “I have used it 
in cases of a ay sg nerve function with beneficial 
results, especially in cases where the system is affected 
by the toxic action of tobacco.”—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Ror AL . Baxtne | PowpER Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


~The remarkable success 
. ‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
eided improved appearance 
e given to every wearer. An abso- 
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ou ners foreheads are ailioe 
will not remain inc D3 
4 rand whowe alt curly hair, they cannot 
fF out of wave. One grand feature, 
4 have no aged ban pn een 
s0 east er waves anc 
the actly away a ctneins ins and the danger of 
ruini one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who walues her lbeauty and the opinions of 


B12 (Blonde and 
her friends. Pr mae and 





























Ryo, quarters, 32 ste goat 14th § 

No. 9 Temple Plaee, Boston. Send for ‘Tne. 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 


60 ‘Chromo, Motto, Hand, & 
Sample book,25c. Franklin 












t Cards, with name, 10c, 
rig. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ont DIE IN THE aero Drngwiets for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, l5c, 





THE USE OF AMMONIA IN BAKING 
POWDERS. 


ITS IMPORTANCE AS A CULINARY AGENT. 





[Scientific American.] 


The recent discoveries in science and chemistry 
are fast revolutionizing our daily domestic econ- 
omies. Old methods are giving way to the light 
of modern investigation, and the habits and 
methods of our fathers and mothers are stepping 
down and out, to be succeeded by the new ideas, 
with marvellous rapidity. In no department of 
science, however, have more rapid strides been 
made than in its relations to the preparation and 
preservation of human food. Scientists, having 
discovered how to traverse space, furnish heat, 
and beat time itself by the application of natural 
forces, and to do a hundred other things promo- 
tive of the comfort and happiness of human- 
kind, are naturally turning their attention to the 
development of other agencies and powers that 
shall add to the years during which man may 
enjoy the blessings set before him. 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, 
none is more important than the uses to which 
common ammonia can be properly put as a leav- 
ening agent, and which indicate that this familiar 
salt is hereafter to perform an active part in the 
preparation of our daily food. 

The carbonate of ammonia is an exceedingly 
volatile substance. Place a small portion of it 
upon a knife and hold over a flame, and it will 
almost immediately be entirely developed into gas 
and pass off into the air. The gas thus formed 
is a simple composition of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
No residue is left from the ammonia. This gives 
it its superiority as a leavening power over soda 
and cream of tartar when used alone, and has 
induced its use as a supplement to these articles. 
A small quantity of ammonia in the dough is 
effective in producing bread that will be lighter, 
sweeter, and more wholesome than that risen by 
any other leavening agent. When it is acted 
upon by the heat of baking, the leavening gas 
that raises the dough is liberated. In this act it 
uses itself up, as it were; the ammonia is entirely 
diffused, leaving no trace of residuum whatever. 
The light, fluffy, flaky appearance so desirable in 
biscuits, &c., and so sought after by professional 
cooks, is said to be imparted to them only by the 
use of this agent. 

The bakers and baking-powder manufacturers 
producing the finest goods have been quick to 
avail themselves of this useful discovery, and the 
handsomest and best bread and cake are now 
largely risen by the aid of ammonia, combined 
of course with other leavening material. 

Ammonia is one of the best known products of 
the laboratory. If, as seems to be justly claimed 
for it, the application of its properties to the pur- 
poses of cooking results in giving us lighter and 
more wholesome bread, biscuit, and cake, it will 
prove a boon to dyspeptic humanity, and will 
speedily force itself into general use in the new 
field to which science has assigned it. 


GOLD MEDAu, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


U2 BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New Tests. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


TR NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
50 ALL Chromo Ca: {Extra fine 

] Artistic designs of Swiss Floral,Sea- 
View, Wreath, Landscape, Gold and 
Silver Panel, Bird Motto, Butterfly, 
-4 Moon! tight, Secsmer and Winter Scenes, 
allin — Ay gaudy] colors, y 
Oc, Sam of 90 costly Styles for 1882 2Be. 























paid to Ag” os Ly weed a izes given for clubs. Particulars with ev- 
ery order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn. 


LABLACHE. 


HE famous Lablache Face Powder will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 50c. in stamps. BEN 
LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 3 Temple P!., Boston. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


per box. 
yt: VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $ Ae r box. 
My COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
so highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
Complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
ae and #1.50 per bottle. 

. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOU SLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes Rybs bees brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. leaden hue or reddish "tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto bealth. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises, Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such, 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequatlied for convenience and 
comfort, improving the leoks of 
young and old charmingly. 


b. Shan’ Marie Antoinette Wave, 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the and 
withont a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
third door from W ashington St. 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE 


The only device of 
the kind thathasstood 
the test of years and 
given entire and per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Over 75,000 now in 
use, and growing in 
favor wherever intro- | 
duced. Does every de- 
scription of domestic 
work. Indispensable 
for summer use. Di- 
plomas granted at six 
State Fairs, and Spe- 
cial Commendatory 
Letter bestowed at At- 
lanta Cotton Exposi- 
tion. Send for illustrated circular and price-list. Spe- 
cial inducements to Agents in unoccupied territory. 

Address HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., | 
159 and 161 Seneca Street, Cleveland, oO. 
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bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
7, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 
SU UPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only pe ge | 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
G R | L LO N me Druggists. 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
‘ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 
OIL STOVE. 


( The ie only Olt Oil Stove made 
Gauze Inside 












the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
pury Davy Safety , for use 
in mines, thus paring ht 4 Abso- 
lutel on- 

Will not smoke when Dinsed in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 
AKE OvEN, SLOAN’S LINGED 


valuable improvements. 
FOR CATALOGU 
IF YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1gut WonpDERS OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mf. Co. 


45 Summer St., Boston. 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Lake St., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth Bt. TR S 











A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
de ja Faculté de Paris 
75 cents the box. 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
/ three-cent stamp. A. G. Bassert, Rochester, N. Y. 


Without the Perfection. With the Perfection. 


Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
naturai effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 
my establishment, ot ve sre they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons 
Curls, &e. ., all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “‘ Capitol” Paris. 

A, SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 

Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


you ARE Conneer I! 








LOT Hf 
44 
Is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVERWARE, 
AND PLATE-GLASS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

THE LUSTRO COMPANY, NEW NEW YORK. 


ANN E. 


A NOVEL. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





It proves the author's right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

Clearly a work of genins.—Boston Traveller. 

A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well 
drawn, and is an attractive study. — Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
tation during its appearance in seria] form than any 
American novel published for years. * * * “Anne” is 
a work of real power; its characters are painted with 
a master hand; its literary style calls fur the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic life.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OTH ING NEWER than Storks and Cat- tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 








TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—A few select advertisements will be accepted for the back part of the Magazine at the fol- 


lowing rates : 





First or last page of advertisetnent sheet............-+-+200- $500 00 | An inside page of advertisement sheet.............-....-... #250 00 

One-half of such page when whole page is not taken......... 800 00 | One-half of such page......... cece cc cee cere eect econ eeees 150 00 

One-quarter of such page when whole page is not taken...... 160 00 | One-quarter of such page... 2... ccc ce cece cecccccecscceccecs 75 00 
Smaller cards on an inside page, per ‘ime............ cece ee eee $2 00 


Copy must be received six weeks in advance of date of publication: 


thus, for March MaGazixe copy must be not later than January 15. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY: Per line, each insertion, Inside, $1 50; Outside, $2 00. 


HARPER’S BAZAR: Per line, each insertion, $1 90. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE: Per line, 


Special Reading Notices in Werxiy or Bazar, $2 00 per line. 


Weexty closes Friday at 9 A.M. 


Bazar closes Saturday at 9 A.M. 


each insertion, Inside Cover Pages, 40 cents; 


Outside, 4th Cover Page, 50 cents. 


Average, eight words to a line; twelve lines to an inch, 


Youne Prorte closes Wednesday at 9 A.M. 
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JULY 22, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. e 
o eo) 
MILLINERY. © 
rR 


a. SUITS anp MANTLES. 
7 oO BOYS’ SUITS. 
O ans 

O FANCY GOODS. 


DOMESTICS. ~O Unvenwaar. 
LINENS. O° ‘7; bac ES. 
> x 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 


New York City. + 


x 
LAWNS?) ( ry 
. at 


SHOES. —U _OCROCKERY. 
UPHOLSTERY. ve me) * GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. “o. A. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 


t Su.ver-P. arxp W ARE. 


“VHOU SEFURN’G GooDs. 


TGO00S 


BY MAMTII:! 


Wet OF A MILLION IN 
TO SELECT FROM. 








OVER 


8TOC 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest wie pet 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin s, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
raps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 
Jorrespondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


a 
OOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth bt Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


Wwe. should be pls ased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 





{ 


OUR 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underelothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes used in the Advertising Columns of 
Harper’ 8s Magazine, Weekly), Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January Ist, 1350, will be destroyed if not 


| claimed by August Ist of this year. 


| $4 10 $2 


Persons not desiring to buy will nave the same | 


Ef shown as would be purcharers. 
BOUTILLIER & CO., 


S Onion Square, New Y ork. 


VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. 


By Atrrep Barsov. Illustrated with 120 Draw- 
MM. Emile Bayard, Fichel, 


Garnier, Giacomelli, Ch. 


ings by Clerget, 


Jules Gervex, Gos- 


| Without ripping, 


selin, Jean-Paul Laurens, Lix, Glivier Merson, 


H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Vogel, Zier, &e., 
and a great number of Drawings by Victor 
Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Exten E. Frewer. 8vo, Cloth, 


$2 50. 


Scott, 


A fall and pleasant account of M. Hugo’s life and 
achievements, and a glowing picture of M. Hugo’s 
character and genius under their brightest and lord- 
liest aspects.— Atheneum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sule. 

TAKE ELNVATOR. 

L. SHAW, 


Stamping Patterns, 


_NE Ww _YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE i606 ccssncssvcsccecas $4 00 
MRRP RIO VWRBRGY .< ceuccdcadsaccccvecadess 4 00 
ERNE POET one ciciCdds unas spas codes 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ..........ccc00 seccece 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. ....<.ccccsccces 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *ttttttte+* — 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (62 Numberz)......ccccoccscccccce 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribera in the United Statea 
or Canada. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrnr & Brorurrs. 
s@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., | 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


BE. A. MORRISO N, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


PARFUMERIE A 
CAPITOL PARIS. / 


Fontaine de la Beauté, 
a beautiful liquid for the face; 
cool, transparent, beneficial, and 
beautifying ; $i per =. — = 
Trade- outine Face Powder, finest pyxdc-y 
siamo ever imported, 50c. and $1 per box. Trade: Mark 
Extrait de Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, giving 
them a natural, rosy appearance —indelible— #1 per 
bottle. Depilatory, removes superfluous hair— 
sure, quick, and harmiess—$1 per bottle. Kau de 
Quinine, removes dandruff, and promotes the 
growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. Kau de 
Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and freckles, $1 
per bottle. Brillantine, a real brilliant article, 
gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c, and $1 per 
hottle. pataim, gives hair a fine auburn shade, #1 
per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray liair to its 
natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bottle. Ask 
druggists, hair and fancy goods stores fer it, or address 
A. SIMONSON, B4E. 14th St., N.Y. Sole Agent for U.S. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HULL'S NATURAL CURL WAVES 
can only be obtained at Palmer House 
Hair Store, Chicago, Il. They are 
| the best. Send for catalogue. 
} — sabi = 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 


i] 


















STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


BRANCH (11 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


) 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
OFFICES ( 


“47 N. Bighth St., Philadelphia. 
110 W. Baltimore’ St., Baltimore. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all | 


Styles and Fabrics, 


RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, 


with a success hith- 
erto unequalle 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


| GENTLEMEN’S SUITS RENOVATED OR 
| RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly, 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 
| Skilfully and Promptly. 
( 


joods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 


| Correspondence invited. 
~ 
& CO., 








The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS: 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the | Lady Jane. 


—- < —- 


greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 





READING AND SPELLING. a ae a 
Harper's United States First Reader ......... enc atecidibe 5 0% 15 ets. 11 ets 10 ets. 
TR hibancaces cos cbcamecewere =” je 13 
a | | ae err See ee ee 22“ * 20 
= I ng gc asc aced akeadess ae * G™ 
DTI «id sre kay Sdcee see caddamas-aes 5 * 42 “ 36 
” ” _ SN NE b's Sus cee k es dae dsawe leanne 60 45 40 
Harrington's Graded Spe ling. PO acts 2S cee bas 6 <s/eew ns cmaas aS ae 8 


“ “ 


Willson’s Primary Speller 


Parts I. and IL. 


Per Part... 


Re I oe ck che daa Dene Punlkca canes 24 18 15 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Harper’s Introductory Geography...............0.02e2 eee 60." - Se 25 

- OROOD CURBS a ia'ays «de cintpaberdecsncmelne ceee tapes «6 $1 10 80 60 
ARITHMETIC. 

Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic .........2........0-- ie > ition me 
2 a Be ae Bee Cer are 60 “67 0) 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Swinton’ s Language Primer . Fe ken’ 28 * 21 15 
New Language Lessons Ooe o. cae ate 38 “ 28 ‘ 20 
si School Composition ........ a“ 4 * 1G * 
4 es GOAN 55k dk. ceca 56 423 * 30 * 
e “ Grammar and Composition in one volume Heke Meu ranes (ilies |. lU eS 
HISTORY. 
Scott’s Larger History of the United States ............... ce eens . 89 * 6€* 54 * 
“ Smaller History of the United States... 6." a" we 


— 


Reta Prices are the 
the United States. 


prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


Sprcran Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 


ExcHaNGr Prices are the prices at which a 
for an equal number of corresponding old books 


of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. 
old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 


Jirst supply of the books will be sold in exchange 
in use. Exchange prices ave subject to a discount 
If there is no exchange for 


Besides the above, Harper & Broruers publish a full list of books for High Schools and 


Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liber: 


al terms. 


Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BUUKS. 


I. 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samvrt. 
Avams Drakes, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gisson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Frui ts, 
Colony Settle ments, Methods of Irrigation, &c y 
Cuar es Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous 1 
lustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Ill. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. 
With a Portrait. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


Reminiscences 

By Tuomas CaRLyLr. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
IV. 

DICKENS. By Avorruvs Winttam Warp. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
“English Men of Letters.” 

Vv. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., nage of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge 2mo, Cloth, $1 25 
Uniform with “The Student’s Series,” 

VI. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Moriry: John 
Milton. By Marx Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesuir Sreruen.—William Cowper. By Goipwin 
Sairu. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

VIL. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part I. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2 50, 

VINE. 

SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
in Westminster Abbey 
Ley, D.D. 


Preached 
By Arruur Penruyn Sran- 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IX. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
Sannov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 
Emile Bay: ird, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., und a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méanlle. Translated from 
the French by E.ten E. Frewrr. Sve, Cloth, $2 50, 
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A History of the First Forty 

95-1835. By James AnTuUONY 

Frovnpr, M.A., Editor of “Reminiscences by Thom- 

as Carlyle.” With Portraits and 1 strations. 

2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 

15 cents each, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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CHANGES, A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
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Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages 
Law Sheep, $7 | 50. 
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20 cents. 
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Reinhart. $1 25. 


*, Woorson. Illustrated by 
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Worme ry Latimer. 20 cents. 
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By M. C. 
15 cents. 


M. Stupson. 


Onr Set, and Other Stories. 3y AnNIF Tuomas. 15 cts 


Two Old Cats. By Vireria W. Jounson. 15 cents 


Marion Fay. By 


20 cents. 


Antruony Troitorr. Illustrated 
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“T have never found anything else so 


| 
| 





cheap and so useful as politeness,” said an 
old traveller. He then went on to state 
that, early in life, finding how useful it was 
frequently to strangers to give them some 
information of which they were in search, 
and which he possessed, he had adopted the 
rule always to help everybody he could in 
such little opportunities as were constantly 
offering in his travels. The result was that 
out of the merest trifles of assistance ren- 
dered in this way had grown some of the 
pleasantest and most valuable acquaintances 
that he had ever formed. 


aN 

The girl who sings to an admiring com- 
pany in the parlor, “ You must wake and 
call me early, call me early, mother dear,” 
is the same creature who expects ber mo- 
ther to make the fire, get the milk, and 
bring her breakfast up to her room. 

pena. SSE 

“In money matters,” says a miserly old 
fellow, *‘ treat strangers as though they were 
your relatives.” 














-- a 
A march is said to be the most sole-stirring 
music ever yet composed. 


pcan aioarateinian 
Almost anybody can run into debt; but 
nearly everybody has to crawl out of it. 


pals sloth: te 2aban 
A raw recruit has to be often exposed toa 
hot fire before he becomes a seasoned soldier, 





+ 
A fool in high station is like a man in a 
balloon—everybody appears little to him, 
and he appears little to everybody. 
equsenaiet(@ipnneane 





The shoe worn by a horse is a wrought- 
iron shoe, but when the horse loses the shoe 
from its foot it becomes a cast iron shoe. 


ememmemmatfipimonnteaion 
“You are weak,” said a woman to her 
son, who was remonstrating against her 
marrying again. 
“Yes, mother,” he replied, “I am so weak 
that I can’t go a step-father.” 








a PX 
** How could you think of calling auntie 
stupid? Go to her immediately, and tell 
her you are sorry.” 
Freddy goes to auntie, and says, *‘ Auntie, 
I am sorry you are so stupid.” 
Ba SAIN. a 
An elderly judge is reported as opposed to 
being laid on the shelf, though he does not 
object to being retained on the bench. 
camemnnaijocmetans 








Horr.—A sentiment exhibited in the wag 
of a dog’s tail when he’s waiting for a bone. 
monnantiiipedtaianin 

A young curate having preached before his 
vicar for the first time, asked that worthy at 
the close of the service which passage in his 
sermon he thought the best, to which the 
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COUNTRY 


FACETIZ. 


LOOKING-GLASS.—No. 1. 


Youne Lavy Boagpser rrom tur City ARgives Just IN Time TO Dress ror Tea. 


vicar made reply: “ Your passage from the 

















vestry to the pulpit was very fine; but com- 
mend me to that from the pulpit to the ves- 
try for downright heart-relieving effect.” 


THE COUNTRY LOOKING-GLASS.—No. 2. 
THE BEST SHE COULD DO UNDER THE OIRCUMSTANCES. 


Aw actor of the name of Bass, says a writer in the Theatre, was 
the manager of a provincial theatre in England, on the boards of 
which Edmund Kean once appeared for a few nights. During his 
brief engagement Othello was performed three or four times, the 
role of the Moor and his ancient being alternately assumed by the 
yreat tragedian and the manager. One evening they had been din- 
ng together, and the bottle had been passed too freely. They got 
through the play, however, without their condition being discover- 
ed by the audience until they came to the scene in the third act in 
which Othello seizes Iago by the throat and delivers the speech be- 
ginning, “ Villain, be sure thou prove,” etc. Kean, who on this 
occasion was the Othello, as he spoke, grasped Iago so fiercely that, 
being somewhat unsteady on his legs, he fell, dragging his companion 
down with him. This accident confused them both, and when they 
regained their feet, Kean, instead of waiting for Bass to continue 
the dialogue, himself uttered the exclamation, “‘ Is it come to this?” 
which properly belongs to Iago. Bass, who was “letter perfect” in 
either part, took the cue, and went on with that of Othello. For a 
moment or two the audience were not a little puzzled by this inter- 
change of characters; but as soon as the real facts of the case 
dawned upon them, they appreciated to the full the absurdity of 
the situation, and the remainder of the scene—usually listened to 
in breathless silence—was greeted with frequent peals of laughter. 
Both actors were alike surprised and disgusted at the merriment 
they caused. Kean in particular was in a towering rage. Anger 
in some measure sobered him. Still he had no suspicion of the 
blunder he had been guilty of, and when he quitted the stage he 
made his way hastily to the greenroom, As he entered the apart- 
ment, however, the reflection of his bronzed visage and the Moorish 
garments in a small mirror over the mantel-piece caught his eye, 
and turning to his fellow-actor, he abruptly exclaimed, “‘ By Hea- 
ven, Bass, I'm Othello !” 

“Of course you are,” 
was the response. 
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PERILOUS UNDERTAKING, 


The following authentic anecdote was told by an English lady the 
other day. She had engaged a new cook, and on the day following 
that functionary’s arrival, went down to the kitchen to give orders, 
which the cook received in silence, but with manifest ill-will. The 
following morning no cook appeared in the kitchen, and after wait- 
ing some time, the mistress retired to the drawing-room. Here sat 
the cook, on a comfortable sofa, and rising on her mistress’s en- 
trance, she prepared to withdraw, observing, “‘ Now you have left 
my part of the house, ma’am, I am ready to leave yours.” It is 
hardly necessary to state that she did leave, with some promptness, 
but the lady contemplates spending the remainder of her existence 
in a hotel. 

Tue Fun or tue “ Farr”—Trying to catch husbands. 

cncnsessatagipeammnemntt 

Yes, sir,” said Brown, “if there is one thing more than another 
that I am prond of, it is this, that I always keep my word.” 

“Very true,” replied Fogg; “‘but how can you help it, you 
know? Did you ever know anybody who would take it ?” 

oe 

“What colored frame will you have, ma’am 2” inquired a shop- 
man of a lady who had called to have her prospective husband's 
picture framed. 

“Well, you ought to know more about it than I,” was the lady's 
reply. “‘I want a frame that will match the picture.” 

“Oh, of course, ma'am,” said the dealer, selecting one from his 
large assortment. ‘* How would a green one do?” 

That man has never discovered to this day why that woman got 
out so quickly, leaving the door on a wide jar. 

>. 


A lawyer once had an important case, and the decision depended 
on the way the jury would regard the testimony of one lady. He 
lost the case because the 

fair witness swore posi- 





“Then why the deuce 
did you assume my char- 
acter?” was the angry 
query. 

“Because you in the 
first instance took mine, 
and, being as drunk as 
you were, I simply fol- 
lowed your lead.” 

Kean was about to make 
a furious rejoinder to this 
retort, when suddenly, the 
humorous side of the in- 
cident striking him, the 
heavy frown which had 
at ge on his brow re- 
axed, and bursting into 
a hearty fit of laughter, be 
suid: * Well, after all, I 
believe it was as much my 
fault as yours. But I fan- 
cy we shall find the people 
in front in no very appre- 
ciative humor during the 
remainder of the evening.” 

In this, however, Kean 
was mistaken. When he 
next appeared upon the 
stage, the magnificence of 
his acting—he being now 
upon his mettle—quickly 
quelled all manifestations 
ot merriment, and during 
the remainder of the play 
he never once relaxed his 
hold upon the audience. 

quenpemn annem 

One good turn is as 
much as you can expect 


WAS 0 \" 
from a cheap silk, nf 1 


~ . we \ 
What is that which we { SS \) me 
wish for, and when ob- OF ar" 
tained we never know we ny 
have it ?—Sleep. | | \\ 
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A certain old woman 
came to Gratian, the Em- 
peror, and with much 
clamor complained to 
him of her husband. To 
whom the Emperor mildly 
said, ‘‘Woman, what are 
these things to me?” 

“But,” said she, “he 
hath also spoken many 
things against your Ma- 
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“My DEAR Exiza, Dr. Jones 18 THe MAN ror FOUR CompLatnt. 


PERPLEXING—VERY. 


SO CLEVER, AND A PERFECT GENTLEMAN.” 





tively to an occurrence 
which she witnessed at a 
distance, although there 
were many persons who 
stood much nearer than 
she that saw nothing what- 
ever of it. The lawyer 
looked rather blue when 
the jury brought in their 
verdict, but revenged him- 
self by rising and telling 
the Court a story of a lady 
he once knew who was 
very near-sighted, but al- 
ways declared her eyesight 
to be excellent. Accord- 
ingly, one day a neighbor 
stuck a darning-needle in 
the side of the barn, and 
placing her on the oppo- 
site side of the road, asked 
her if she could see it. 
“Oh yes,” she replied, “1 
can see the needle easy 
enough, But where's the 
barn 2?” 
slic inesinilliledtinnitinds 

“Mine, miner, minus.” 
This is the general upshot 
of speculation in mining 
stocks. 

sania 


Jones says that he used 
to be proficient in half a 
dozen languages, but that 
since marriage he is not 
even master of his own 
tongue. 

cain fieninenistett 


Charles Kean said a bad 
horse was like a poor 
play—it can’t run, and 
won't draw. 

souikaipeelibielimatsings 


An editor who served 
four days on a jury says 
he is so full of law that it 
is hard for him to keep 
from cheating somebody. 

——_——_ 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, paying 
a morning visit to a lady, 
surprised herdustingsome 
articles of virtu too pre- 
cious to be intrust to 
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“Dn. Jones, inpexo! Why, 8 NRARLY KILLED AN Acnt of mine! Senn ror Dr. Smrrameton, Eviwza. TRUST me, TURRR'S NOBODY LIke HIM.” any hands but her own. 
jeaty. : “No, no, Exiza. Listen to 4E. 1 KNow a LITTLE Man un Boston wo savep MY POOR GRANDMOTHER'S LIFE WHEN EVERY OTHER Doocror nHap—” “Oh,” said he, “* what un- 
P To which jhe then said, “Boston! Nonsense! I pon'r peuirve in AN¥ Amentoan Doctors! Let we peinac Herr SouwartzMiLcer to you, My pear Exiza. Hr—” necessary labor! Dust 

Woman, what is that to “My DEAR Enza, HAVE YOU JAVED ALL THESE YEARS WITHOUT KNOWING THAT Dr, Turure Rostnson, THE Hommoratu1o ALLOPATH, 18 THE ONLY Pryst- should never be removed ; 
thee ?” oun mn New York wio—” Evo., ETO., ETO. 


it is the bloom of time,” 

















